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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  a  philanthropic  foundation  created  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1911  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  Its 
present  total  assets,  at  market  value,  are  about  $200  million.  Approximately  7  percent  of 
the  income  may  be  used  in  certain  British  Overseas  Commonwealth  areas;  all  other  income 
must  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

The  Corporation  is  primarily  interested  in  education  and  in  certain  aspects  of  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  Grants  for  specific  programs  are  made  to  colleges  and  universities,  professional 
associations,  and  other  educational  organizations. 
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The 

report  of 
the  president 


Foundations 
and  public  policy 
formation 


Among  the  most  difficult  and  important  issues  facing  foundations  is  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  and  feasibility  of  their  participation  in  public 
policy  formation.  In  this  function  is  to  be  found  what  is  very  possibly  the 
most  substantial  opportunity  foundations  have  today  for  service  to  the 
nation  but  also,  perhaps,  their  greatest  vulnerability. 

Public  policy  is  in  essence  the  entire  body  of  goals,  plans,  directives,  and 
procedures,  both  domestic  and  foreign  in  their  thrust,  through  which  the 
common,  or  general,  interest  of  the  nation  is  advanced.  The  formal  enactment 
of  public  policy,  which  of  course  takes  place  at  all  levels  of  government,  is  the 
responsibility  of  elected  or  appointed  officials  operating  within  a  constitu¬ 
tional  framework  and  accountable  through  representative  political  institu¬ 
tions.  While  it  is  expressed  in  a  multiplicity  of  detailed  laws,  regulations, 
executive  orders,  judicial  decisions  and  other  forms,  it  rests  ultimately  on 
certain  broad  principles,  most  notably  those  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

The  processes  which  lead  up  to  formal  enactment  of  public  policy  in  this 
country  are  extraordinarily  complex.  It  is  a  deliberate  part  of  our  system 
that  these  processes  are  thrown  open  to  wide  citizen  participation,  involving 
input  from,  and  interaction  among,  elected  and  appointed  officials,  political 
parties,  the  communications  media,  industry,  trade  associations,  trade  unions, 
professional  associations,  citizen  action  and  many  other  groups,  and,  finally, 
the  charitable  sector  with  its  wide  range  of  private,  nonprofit  organizations. 
This  intricate  pre-enactment  process  serves  not  only  as  an  instrument  for 
the  development  of  public  policy  but  also  as  a  means  of  mediating  and 
reconciling  the  claims  of  conflicting  interests  in  the  society. 

Foundations,  as  part  of  the  charitable  sector,  have  throughout  their 
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history  in  this  country  participated  in  the  process  of  public  policy  formation. 
In  general,  almost  anything  a  foundation  does  may  in  time  affect  some 
aspect  of  public  policy.  Under  discussion  here,  however,  is  foundation  action 
related  to  specific,  identified  issues,  where  the  principal  purpose  has  been  to 
promote  public  discussion  of  an  issue  and  shed  light  on  it  without  respect  to 
a  specified  outcome,  or,  less  often,  to  advance  a  particular  view  of  how 
public  policy  should  develop. 

Although  the  foundation  role  in  such  activity  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history,  the  concept  has  always  been  controversial.  While  a  few  critics  have 
claimed  that  foundations  were  not  energetic  and  effective  enough  in  helping 
shape  public  policy,  most  of  their  detractors  have  considered  them  too  influ¬ 
ential  in  this  regard.  From  the  populist  left,  particularly  in  an  earlier  era, 
has  come  the  view  that  foundations,  being  closely  associated  with  great  in¬ 
dustrial  or  financial  wealth,  power  and  privilege,  have  deliberately  promoted 
conservative  social  and  economic  doctrines.  The  populist  right,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  the  charge  that  they  are  too  liberal,  even  “communistic,” 
in  the  causes  they  espouse. 

The  real  nature  of  these  concerns,  whether  expressed  from  the  left  or  the 
right,  is  not  always  easy  to  understand  fully,  but  at  least  two  of  its  elements 
are  reasonably  clear.  First,  there  is  the  notion  that  foundations  are  an  organ¬ 
ized,  purposeful,  secret  and  even  sinister  force,  operating  in  an  environment 
almost  totally  protected  from  any  form  of  public  oversight  or  supervision. 
Even  middle-of-the-road  observers  have  thought  of  them  as  having  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  homogeneity.  Virtually  all  critics  have  attributed  to  them 
a  position  of  power  quite  out  of  proportion  to  reality.  While  seeing  nothing 
particularly  wrong  in  a  wide  assortment  of  non-charitable,  tax-exempt 
interest  groups  being  permitted  to  influence  the  legislative  process  through 
direct  lobbying,  they  have  felt  uncomfortable  about  the  charitable  sector, 
and  especially  foundations,  doing  this.  Their  doubts,  moreover,  have  ex¬ 
tended  well  beyond  just  lobbying  to  any  foundation  action  which  seems 
calculated  to  influence  public  policy,  seeing  this  as  ipso  facto  tantamount  to 
“engaging  in  politics.” 

Secondly,  there  is  a  belief  that  the  tax-exemption  of  foundations  puts 
them  in  the  special  favored  position  of  in  effect  spending  public  funds — 
funds  that  otherwise  would  “belong”  to  government — without  being  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  people  and  their  elected  representatives.  This  principle,  if 
ever  fully  established,  would  of  course  apply  logically  to  all  tax-exempt 
entities  and  make  even  churches  answerable  to  public  authority.  Regardless 
of  their  lack  of  merit,  these  two  elements  of  concern  about  foundation  influ¬ 
ence  have  had  wide  currency,  leading  many  people  to  conclude  that  as  a 
price  for  their  privileged  position,  foundations  should  be  quarantined  from 
the  mainstream  controversies  of  the  nation  and  prevented  from  infecting  its 
body  politic  with  their  “pernicious”  ideas! 
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Most  of  the  time  these  fears  have  lain  dormant  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  nation’s  political  life,  but  periodically  they  have  burst  into  the  open,  as 
in  the  Congressional  investigations  of  foundations  in  1915,  1952,  1953,  and 
once  again  in  1969  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
This  time  Congress  decided,  after  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  public  interest  to  prohibit  foundations  from  taking  part  in  the  broad 
and  many-faceted  process  through  which  public  policy  is  developed  here  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  specifically  authorized  them  to  “make 
available  nonpartisan  analysis,  study  and  research”  and  to  engage  in  dis¬ 
cussion  and  comment  on  “policy  problems,  social  and  economic  issues  and 
other  broad  issues  where  such  activities  would  be  considered  educational 
under  existing  law.”  Congress,  it  is  true,  did  prohibit  foundations  from  any 
direct  lobbying  (except  in  their  own  defense),  either  with  legislators  and  other 
government  officials  or  with  the  general  public  at  the  grass  roots  level  in 
regard  to  specific  pieces  of  legislation  under  current  consideration,  and  it  also 
ruled  out  any  interference  in  political  campaigns.  But  it  definitely  did  not  pro¬ 
hibit  foundations  from  concerning  themselves  with  policy  issues  just  because 
these  “might  be  expected  to  be  dealt  with  ultimately  by  government.” 

The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  foundations  could  legally  engage  in 
activities  having  a  bearing  on  public  policy  development  was  definitely 
settled  in  1969.  However,  the  negative  and  even  hostile  atmosphere  in  which 
discussion  of  this  issue  took  place  in  the  Congress  left  just  the  opposite  im¬ 
pression  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  the  Congress,  in  the  press,  in  the 
interested  public,  and  in  foundations  themselves.  To  them  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  at  least  in  spirit,  was  clearly  intended  to  discourage  foundation  involve¬ 
ment  in  public  policy  matters.  As  a  result,  a  paradoxical  situation  emerged, 
one  that  is  still  with  us,  in  which  foundations  have  been  assured  that  they 
have  every  right  to  engage  in  such  activities  but  at  the  same  time  have 
somehow  been  given  a  message  that  they  would  be  unwise  to  do  so. 

In  these  circumstances  there  are  many  people  involved  in  the  management 
of  foundations,  as  trustees  or  administrators,  who  believe  the  avoidance  of  any¬ 
thing  even  remotely  controversial  of  a  public  policy  nature  is  the  only 
sensible  course  to  follow.  One  can  understand  this  position,  especially 
when  there  are  well-informed  observers  who  assert  it  would  take  only  one 
major,  well-publicized  mistake  in  the  public  policy  area  by  a  large  foun¬ 
dation  to  cause  the  Congress  to  impose  harsh  new  controls  on  the  entire 
field.  This  cautious,  fearful,  keep-to-the-storm-cellar  approach  is  defeatist, 
however,  and  if  adhered  to  by  many  foundations  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
progressive  decline  of  morale  in  the  field  and  the  eventual  extinction  of 
foundations  as  a  significant  constructive  force  in  the  nation’s  life. 

An  alternative  and  more  persuasive  view,  which  some  foundation  trustees 
and  administrators  hold  just  as  strongly  as  the  apostles  of  low-profile  cautious¬ 
ness  hold  theirs,  is  that  the  only  ultimate  protection  for  foundations  is  to 
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remain  relevant,  necessary  institutions — whatever  the  risks  entailed.  The  best 
way  for  foundations  to  do  this  is  to  be  constantly  sensitive  to  public  policy 
issues  in  the  fields  in  which  they  operate  and  not  be  afraid  to  initiate  or 
support  activities  that  relate  to  these  issues.  Indeed,  the  greatest  justifica¬ 
tion  for  foundations  continuing  to  enjoy  tax-exempt  status  lies  in  their 
making  the  maximum  contribution  they  can,  within  their  spheres  of  interest 
and  competence  and  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  to  the  development  of 
enlightened  public  policy  for  the  nation. 

This  argument  is  firmly  based  because  it  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the 
American  social  and  political  system.  In  this  country  we  have  never  thought 
of  the  concept  of  citizen  participation  in  democratic  self-government  as 
being  confined  to  the  ballot  box,  essential  as  that  is.  We  have  always  recog¬ 
nized  a  second  important  element,  the  right  of  citizens  to  advance  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  common  good  through  their  own  initiatives  carried  out 
by  means  of  private  organizations  and  associations.  Indeed,  this  second 
string  to  the  bow  of  American  democracy  is  a  good  deal  older  than  the  first, 
since  it  was  well  established  long  before  the  nation  achieved  its  independence. 

Integral  to  this  concept  of  democratic  self-government  has  been  the  notion 
that  the  private  side  of  American  life  not  only  should  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  process  of  public  policy  formation  but  should  be  actively 
encouraged  to  do  so.  The  charitable  sector  is  an  indispensible  participant  in 
the  debate  because  the  myriad  institutions  which  comprise  it  constitute  a 
rich  storehouse  of  important  knowledge  and  experience  it  would  be  foolish 
to  overlook.  Foundations,  as  part  of  this  sector,  have  special  responsibilities, 
sometimes  as  sources  of  expertise  in  themselves  but  more  often  as  the  funders 
of  other  charitable  organizations  capable  of  making  a  contribution.  Were 
they  to  be  debarred  from  engaging  in  the  process  of  public  policy  formation, 
the  role  of  the  charitable  sector  at  large  would  be  seriously  undermined.  The 
end  result  could  be  not  only  an  impoverishment  of  the  debate  on  public 
policy  but  a  weakening  of  the  capacity  of  private  citizens  to  challenge  en¬ 
trenched  public  authority. 

Techniques  and  procedures 

The  techniques  that  foundations  can  employ  to  play  a  part  in  public  policy 
formation  are  many  and  varied.  Those  that  have  been  well  known  through 
much  of  foundation  history  include  the  funding  of:  established  institutions  to 
conduct  research;  investigation  or  analysis  with  policy  implications;  con¬ 
ferences  aimed  at  providing  solutions  to  specific  policy  issues;  specially 
created  new  organizations  to  work  in  particular  policy  areas;  ad  hoc  com¬ 
missions  to  study  important  issues  and  report  to  the  nation;  partnerships 
with  governmental  bodies  in  the  launching  of  new  policy-related  ventures; 
information  programs  aimed  at  educating  the  public  about  policy  issues; 
targeted  programs  to  train  individuals  for  special  policy-making  roles;  and 
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demonstration  projects  designed  to  try  out  experimental  new  policies  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  test  their  suitability  for  general  adoption  by  public 
authority. 

Some  newer  techniques,  evident  principally  in  recent  years,  include  the 
support  of:  preparatory  work  for  litigation  aimed  at  testing  policy  issues  in 
the  courts  and  validating  new  positions;  the  monitoring  of  governmental  pro¬ 
grams  to  assess  their  effectiveness  and  impact;  new  organizations  created 
specifically  to  give  a  voice  in  policy  issues  to  minorities,  the  poor  and  other 
groups  previously  excluded;  and,  lastly,  projects  designed  to  inform  citizens 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  register  and  vote. 

Some  of  these  techniques  can  entail  direct  action  by  a  foundation  itself, 
for  example,  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  to  study  a  policy  issue  and 
report  to  the  public,  or  the  holding  of  a  conference.  Most  techniques,  how¬ 
ever,  involve  a  partnership  between  a  foundation  and  an  operating  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  foundation  provides  money  and  sometimes  counsel  but 
leaves  the  doing  of  the  job  to  its  grant  recipient.  At  a  later  stage  the  founda¬ 
tion  can  take  on  the  additional  function  of  helping  give  wide  public  dis¬ 
semination  to  the  results  of  the  project.  It  is  through  the  dissemination 
process,  in  fact,  that  foundations  can  sometimes  have  their  greatest  impact 
on  the  shaping  of  public  policy.  This,  too,  is  an  activity  that  can  be  furthered 
through  a  variety  of  techniques,  such  as  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
books  and  other  printed  materials,  press  releases,  press  conferences,  dis¬ 
cussions  with  individual  reporters  and  editors,  conferences  for  policy  makers 
and  even  the  production  of  television  programs.  If  a  foundation  wishes  to 
maximize  its  effectiveness  in  the  public  policy  arena,  it  must  have  an  active 
and  imaginative  dissemination  program. 

Problems  and  safeguards 

Engaging  in  activities  intended  to  help  shape  public  policy  has  its  problems 
for  a  foundation.  With  even  a  modicum  of  care  it  should  not  run  afoul  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  because  there  are  many  ways  it 
can  legitimately  influence  public  policy  without  coming  even  close  to  doing 
anything  illegal.  The  problems,  rather,  are  ones  that  relate  on  the  one  hand 
to  external  perception  of  a  foundation’s  position  in  society — its  general 
reputation,  its  credibility  with  specific  groups  of  citizens,  and  the  view  other 
foundations  have  of  it — and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  its  own  internal  percep¬ 
tion  of  itself  as  an  institution. 

A  frequently  discussed  problem  connected  with  foundation  participation  in 
public  policy  formation  is  the  one  of  objectivity — what  this  means  and  how  far 
it  must  be  honored.  Stated  another  way,  the  issue  is  one  of  whether  founda¬ 
tions,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  do  tend  to  bring  a  set  of  values  into 
play  in  their  program  determination  and  in  the  making  or  withholding  of 
grants,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  the  influence  of  these  values  is  legitimate. 
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Values  of  course  are  of  many  kinds,  ethical,  religious,  esthetic,  philo¬ 
sophical,  or  political,  and  are  extremely  hard  to  define.  What  are  values  to  one 
person  are  no  more  than  unthinking  prejudice  and  predilection  to  another. 
Values  also  are  often  in  conflict  with  one  another  as,  say,  in  the  abortion 
issue  or  in  the  age-old  conflict  between  liberty  and  justice  which  has  its 
contemporary  expression  in  the  controversial  issue  of  affirmative  action. 

There  does,  however,  seem  to  be  one  broad  set  of  values  which  all  founda¬ 
tions  in  this  country  will  probably  share,  the  values  embodied  in  what 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  in  his  brilliant  study  some  years  ago  of  the  Negro  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  called  the  American  Creed.  Briefly,  this  Creed  encompasses  a  belief 
in  the  essential  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being,  in  the  fundamental 
equality  of  all  men  and  women,  and  in  certain  inalienable  rights  to  freedom, 
justice  and  a  fair  opportunity.  It  has  its  origins  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Enlightenment,  in  the  moral  precepts  common  to  the  world’s  great  religions, 
and  in  the  English  common  law.  If  a  foundation  espouses  such  a  set  of  values, 
it  will  have  a  broadly  humanitarian  outlook  that  is  bound  to  affect  the 
nature  of  its  involvement  in  public  policy  issues,  turning  it  instinctively 
toward  those  issues  which  have  to  do  with  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
least  fortunate  members  of  society.  Application  of  this  set  of  values  can  be 
regarded  as  a  departure  from  “objectivity”  so  deep  and  broadly  endorsed 
by  the  culture  as  to  be  inescapable.  As  a  people,  we  cannot  claim  neutrality 
with  respect  to  these  values  without  divesting  ourselves  of  our  history,  our 
origins  as  a  nation,  and,  indeed,  our  very  identity. 

No  foundation,  therefore,  any  more  than  any  other  institution,  can  be 
totally  “objective,”  because  the  human  beings  who  manage  it  have  values 
that  shape  their  judgments  and  hence  the  foundation’s  collective  judgment. 
To  ask  that  a  foundation  have  no  identifiable  values  as  a  condition  of  its 
engagement  in  public  policy  matters  is  therefore  asking  the  impossible. 

Even  so,  how  far  foundations  should  go  in  allowing  the  personal  values 
of  trustees  and  officers  to  influence  their  public  policy  activities  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  and  one  that  has  bothered  every  thoughtful  person  who 
has  ever  worked  for  a  foundation.  There  is  a  point  at  which  generalized 
values  pushed  into  ever  deeper  levels  of  specificity  may  somehow  turn  into 
particular  political  and  social  biases.  At  this  point,  those  who  manage  foun¬ 
dations  have  begun  to  ride  personal  hobbyhorses,  in  violation  of  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  public  trust. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  find  the  dividing  line  between  the  legitimate 
application  of  values  and  nonlegitimate  partisanship  in  behalf  of  a  cause. 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  very  choice  of  a  grant  recipient  can  represent  a 
crossing  of  that  line  where  the  agency  involved  has  stated  purposes  that  tend 
to  give  it  a  particular  point  of  view.  To  withhold  support  solely  for  this 
reason  would,  however,  be  both  unnecessary  and  unfair  and  is  certainly  not 
required  by  the  tax  law. 
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Unquestionably  this  is  treacherous  ground.  There  are  no  rulebooks  or 
manuals  to  supply  easy  reference  answers  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
situations  that  will  be  encountered.  Answers,  if  there  are  any,  can  ultimately 
be  found  only  in  experience,  common  sense,  and,  most  importantly,  in  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  foundation  officers  to  be  honest  about  their  own 
motives  and  those  of  the  proposed  grant  recipient. 

There  are,  however,  some  practical  safeguards  a  foundation  can  employ 
to  minimize  its  risks.  When  a  foundation  takes  an  action  it  believes  will 
affect  public  policy,  it  has  a  duty  to  inform  itself  as  fully  as  it  can  about  the 
policy  area  in  question,  to  seek  competent  advice,  and  to  weigh  most  care¬ 
fully  the  consequences  of  its  action.  Only  on  the  basis  of  the  most  thorough, 
penetrating,  and  deliberate  staff  work  is  it  justified  in  going  ahead.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  foundation  can  check  with  the  greatest  care  to  find  out  the  kind  of 
record  an  organization  it  proposes  to  support  and  the  people  running  it 
have  established  in  the  past.  Is  there  evidence  that  the  organization,  within 
its  frame  of  reference  and  stated  purposes,  has  been  reasonably  objective  in 
what  it  has  done?  Has  it,  for  example,  employed  qualified  researchers  or 
other  personnel  in  its  work?  Has  it  shown  itself  willing  to  publish  all  its 
findings,  contrary  as  well  as  favorable?  Has  it  ever  used  broadly-based 
advisory  committees  in  its  projects?  Does  it  have  a  reputation  for  fairness? 

Alternatively,  has  the  organization  left  behind  it  a  trail  of  militant  partisan¬ 
ship,  in  which  ends  have  clearly  been  used  to  justify  means?  Has  it,  under  the 
guise  of  publishing  the  results  of  research,  disseminated  what  is  little  more 
than  propaganda  or  unsupported  opinion?  Has  it  used  research  simply  to 
“prove”  an  already  established  case? 

A  foundation  can  test  its  own  integrity  by  asking  itself  whether  it  would 
be  willing  to  publicize  fully  the  purposes  and  circumstances  of  a  proposed 
grant  and  later  report  openly  to  the  public  on  the  outcome.  If  such  a  prospect 
makes  it  uncomfortable,  the  chances  are  that  it  suspects,  but  has  been  un¬ 
willing  to  recognize  overtly,  that  its  proposed  grant  recipient  has  a  hidden 
agenda  of  politically  partisan  activity. 

Beyond  these  practical  approaches  to  the  problem,  probably  the  only 
protection  available  to  a  foundation  lies  in  having  a  diversified  board  of 
trustees  and  staff  in  which  a  reasonably  wide  variety  of  experience  in  the 
nation’s  life  is  represented.  If  there  is  too  much  homogeneity  in  a  foundation’s 
management — homogeneity  of  occupational  or  professional  background, 
economic  status  or  interest,  social  perspective,  or  political  persuasion — there 
is  likely  to  be  no  one  involved  at  the  critical  moment  of  decision  to  challenge 
the  assumptions  underlying  a  proposed  course  of  action. 

Allied  with  the  issue  of  values  and  objectivity  is  the  ancient  question  that 
has  always  troubled  mankind:  How  is  truth  to  be  known?  In  contemporary 
terms,  what  is  good  public  policy  and  how  can  it  be  discovered?  Can  a 
foundation  tell  whether  it  is  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  when  it 
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follows  a  given  course?  Can  it  be  sure  it  is  not  doing  more  harm  than  good? 
How  can  it  know  whether  its  actions  will  be  of  any  lasting  benefit  to  those 
it  seeks  to  help? 

There  are,  of  course,  no  final,  convincing  responses  to  these  questions,  and 
if  one  were  to  worry  about  them  too  much,  total  paralysis  would  be  the 
inevitable  result.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  serious  matter — one  that  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  the  cavalier  comment  that  what  “seems  right”  at  the  moment 
of  decision  is  justification  enough  for  plunging  ahead. 

Although  the  problem  of  how  to  divine  what  is  helpful  and  what  is  harmful 
in  the  search  for  beneficial  public  policy  plagues  all  policy  areas,  nowhere  is 
it  more  difficult  than  in  the  complex,  loosely-defined  area  known  as  social 
justice.  Among  the  myriad  issues  in  this  field  that  foundations  have  wrestled 
with  are  such  matters  as  rectifying  the  results  of  historical  discrimination 
against  women  and  blacks  and  other  minorities,  protecting  the  rights  of  chil¬ 
dren,  school  integration,  open  housing,  bilingualism  in  education,  school  de¬ 
centralization  and  a  host  of  others.  These  are  immensely  complicated  issues, 
fraught  with  many  previous  public  policy  failures,  bedeviled  by  ambiguities, 
moral  dilemmas,  shifting  currents  of  thought,  and  constant  new  problems, 
and,  finally,  exacerbated  by  the  militancy  of  many  of  the  people  foundations 
must  work  with,  stemming  from  their  understandable  feelings  of  rage  and 
frustration  at  the  slow  pace  with  which  society  has  dealt  with  their  concerns. 
Although  the  need  to  seek  social  justice  is  an  imperative  that  arises  from  the 
American  Creed,  the  path  to  it  is  often  obscure.  The  possibility  that  founda¬ 
tions  will  make  mistakes  in  this  area,  however  skillfully  and  conscientiously 
they  go  about  their  business,  cannot  be  avoided — a  risk  to  which  govern¬ 
mental  bodies,  be  it  said,  are  equally  prone.  Nonetheless,  among  all  public 
policy  areas  needing  foundation  attention,  the  case  for  social  justice  is 
probably  most  compelling. 

A  third  problem  for  foundations  which  feel  a  responsibility  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  illumination  of  public  policy  issues  is  that  of  reconciling  the 
desirability  of  a  flexible  openness  of  mind,  so  that  opportunities  can  be  seized 
wherever  and  however  they  appear,  with  the  equal  desirability  of  sticking 
to  established  program  areas  where  the  foundation  can  operate  sure-footedly 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  furthering  agreed  program  goals.  There  are 
good  arguments  to  be  made  on  both  sides.  The  answer,  perhaps,  is  to  lean 
toward  program  restrictiveness  in  order  not  to  end  up  with  a  hodge-podge  of 
superficial,  widely-scattered  and  non-mutually-supporting  initiatives,  but  to 
be  open  to  an  occasional  opportunity  for  public  policy  service  in  other  areas 
where  the  need  is  great  and  the  chances  of  success  substantial.  One  of  the 
most  important  contributions  Carnegie  Corporation  ever  made,  for  example, 
was  in  its  response  to  a  suggestion  out  of  the  blue  that  it  create  a  national 
commission  on  educational  television,  an  area  in  which  it  had  no  program 
and  only  the  sketchiest  of  experience. 
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One  of  the  more  baffling  problems  faced  by  foundations  when  they  engage 
in  the  process  of  public  policy  formation  is  explaining  to  the  public  the 
inherent  limits  of  their  “accountability.”  Foundations  are  accountable — and 
strictly  accountable — to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  to  state  authorities 
for  the  integrity  of  their  financial  dealings  and  for  their  adherence  to  the 
laws  governing  charitable  organizations.  Beyond  this,  many  foundations,  in¬ 
cluding  Carnegie  Corporation,  have  always  felt  a  sense  of  accountability 
directly  to  the  public  arising  out  of  their  charitable  mission  to  serve  the 
public  good.  As  part  of  this  broader  sense  of  accountability,  they  have  recog¬ 
nized  an  obligation  to  inform  the  public  about  what  they  are  doing  and, 
therefore,  have  issued  comprehensive  annual  reports,  press  releases  and 
other  publications  which  they  have  made  widely  available. 

When,  however,  a  foundation  becomes  involved  in  the  business  of  helping 
to  develop  public  policy,  especially  in  a  controversial  realm  such  as  social 
justice,  many  people  seem  to  assume  that  it  has  taken  on  responsibility  for  a 
third  level  of  accountability — accountability  for  the  results  of  the  work  it  has 
financed.  A  foundation,  however,  by  the  very  character  of  its  relationship 
to  grant  recipients,  in  which  their  independence  and  freedom  of  expression 
must  be  respected,  cannot  take  responsibility  for  the  validity  of  the  ultimate 
product.  It  can  take  responsibility  only  for  its  own  initial  judgments  with 
respect  to  the  quality  and  integrity  of  those  whom  it  decided  to  support. 
This  position  is  partially  modified,  of  course,  when  a  foundation  deliberately 
decides  to  help  in  the  dissemination  process,  for  such  a  decision  in  itself  says 
that  the  product  is  at  least  considered  worthy  of  public  attention,  whether 
the  foundation  fully  endorses  it  or  not.  Nonetheless,  the  product  remains 
someone  else’s  and  is  not  directly  the  foundation’s. 

From  the  foundation  point  of  view,  this  seems  an  entirely  reasonable  pos¬ 
ture,  conforming  as  it  does  to  the  canons  of  academic  freedom  and  to  the  right 
to  independence  of  private  organizations.  To  some  public  officials,  members 
of  the  press  and  to  much  of  the  public,  however,  such  a  disclaimer  is  hard  to 
understand,  and  may  seem  disingenuous  or  even  evasive.  If  a  foundation  isn’t 
willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  what  its  grant  recipients  do  when  this  clearly 
affects  the  formation  of  public  policy,  it  should  not  make  such  grants,  these 
critics  would  contend.  Alternatively,  they  seem  to  imply  that  the  foundation 
should  somehow  find  a  way  to  control  or  “discipline”  its  grantees.  Such  views 
are  particularly  strongly  held  when  the  organization  supported  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  assumed,  because  of  its  very  purposes,  to  have  a  commitment  to  one 
side  or  another  of  a  public  policy  issue,  although  freedom  from  such  a 
commitment  is  by  no  means  a  requirement  of  charitable  status. 

The  chances  that  a  foundation  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  results  of 
policy-related  work  it  supports  are  no  doubt  increased  by  the  difficulty 
which  the  press,  news  magazines  and  other  media  sometimes  face  in  reporting 
such  findings.  Frequently  these  findings  are  complex,  subject  to  important 
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qualifications,  and  heavily  dependent  for  comprehensibility  on  full  exposition 
of  a  surrounding  context.  Thus  they  do  not  always  lend  themselves  to  the 
requirements  for  brevity  and  newsworthiness  of  the  media.  There  is  simply 
a  basic  misfit  in  some  instances  between  the  media  and  the  nature  of  scholarly 
communication,  which  is  neither’s  fault.  But  the  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
difference  does  sometimes  lead  to  misinterpretation  of  findings  and  subsequent 
public  misunderstanding,  which,  once  established,  is  very  hard  to  correct. 

Although  a  foundation  can  and  must  take  every  opportunity  to  explain 
to  the  public  why  it  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  ultimate  results  of 
the  work  it  supports,  as  distinct  from  the  quality  of  its  original  decision¬ 
making  in  respect  to  a  grant,  this  is  an  area  where  there  will  always  be  a 
potential  for  public  misunderstanding.  When  controversy  develops  and 
certain  groups  become  emotionally  aroused,  the  human  need  to  find  someone 
or  something  to  blame  seems  to  be  overpowering.  In  such  situations,  whatever 
their  disclaimers,  foundations  will  come  in  for  a  certain  amount  of  criticism, 
and,  however  unjustified  this  may  be,  it  perhaps  isn’t  altogether  a  bad  thing 
as  a  reminder  to  them  that  in  an  open  society  they  can  never  expect  to 
occupy  a  totally  protected  position  immune  from  the  give-and-take  of 
everyday  life. 


In  summary 

Whatever  is  said  about  the  right  of  foundations  to  engage  in  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  influence  the  development  of  public  policy  for  the  nation,  there 
will  be  some,  both  inside  and  outside  the  foundation  field,  who  remain 
skeptical.  They  may  still  have  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  about  such 
activity,  perhaps  resulting  from  the  antipathy  to  foundations  aroused  in 
1969,  or  perhaps  from  the  slightly  anomalous  position  foundations  seem  to 
occupy  in  our  society. 

People  of  this  outlook  should  in  fairness  weigh  several  considerations.  First, 
foundations  generally  were  reminded  during  the  painful  proceedings  of  1969 
of  some  long-standing  rules  of  good  foundation  practice,  especially  the  im¬ 
portance  of  meticulous  staff  work  and  the  need  to  be  well  informed  about 
the  actions  of  grant  recipients.  They  also  had  cause  to  consider,  perhaps  more 
deeply  than  ever  before,  the  question  of  what  distinguishes  the  legitimate 
application  of  values  in  grant-making  from  using  grants  improperly  to 
advance  partisan  causes. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  real,  built-in  limitations  to 
the  degree  of  influence  which  foundations,  even  large  ones,  or,  for  that 
matter,  groups  of  foundations  working  together,  can  exercise.  Among  all  the 
many  private  sector  groups  which  play  a  part  in  the  complex  process  of 
public  policy  formation,  foundations  are  only  one  voice.  In  comparison  with 
the  prestige  and  financial  power  of  government  agencies  and  the  political 
power  of  private  pressure  groups,  their  capabilities  are  small  indeed.  Ulti- 
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mately,  whatever  they  do  is  subject  to  the  harsh  rule  of  the  market  place. 
Their  products  enjoy  no  automatically  privileged  status  because  they  have  a 
foundation  label  on  them,  and  they  are  certainly  not  immune  from  criticism. 
They  have  to  compete,  along  with  rival  products  put  forward  by  others,  in 
a  kind  of  public  opinion  bazaar,  to  find  favor  with  the  public  and  make 
their  way  into  new  or  improved  public  policy,  or  to  be  rejected  and  go  onto 
the  scrap  heap.  Although  laws  which  restrict  direct  foundation  interference 
in  the  legislative  process  are  considered  necessary  by  some  people,  it  is  the 
discipline  of  this  open,  competitive  process  in  this  country  which  provides 
the  best,  and  probably  only  truly  necessary,  guarantee  against  a  foundation 
becoming  too  influential. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  spectre  that  the  entire  foundation  field,  with 
its  30,000  or  more  members,  might  unite  to  use  its  collective  strength  to 
influence  public  policy  on  some  important  national  issue.  Such  a  thought  is 
really  quite  ludicrous,  so  insignificant  are  most  of  this  number  in  size  and 
so  wide  is  the  diversity  among  foundations  in  their  interests  and  in  their 
philosophical  outlook.  Indeed,  on  almost  any  issue  one  could  think  of,  people 
connected  with  foundations  would  almost  certainly  be  found  on  each  side 
of  it,  reflecting  the  division  of  opinion  on  the  issue  in  the  nation  at  large. 

One  can  conclude  that  foundations  do  have  a  legitimate — indeed  essential — 
role  to  play  in  public  policy  formation,  although  no  one  should  doubt  there 
are  some  real  risks  involved.  Nevertheless,  if  the  role  is  played  conscientiously 
and  is  informed  at  every  stage  by  candor,  openness  and  integrity,  it  seems 
likely  there  will  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  overall  public  tolerance,  perhaps 
even  regard,  for  foundations  to  ensure  their  continued  independence.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  alternative,  which  is  for  them  to  operate  with  such  cautiousness 
that  they  transform  themselves  gradually  into  quaint,  anachronistic,  and 
ultimately  irrelevant,  appendages  of  American  society,  must  be  regarded  both 
as  a  clear  denial  of  the  public  interest  that  inheres  in  all  foundations  and  a 
violation  of  the  public  trust  which  those  who  manage  them  have  unquestion¬ 
ably  accepted. 


President 
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List 

of  grants 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1974,  the  trustees  appropriated 
315,799,988  for  grants.  This  figure  includes  3777,280  for  the  program  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Corporation  made  51  grants  to  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  and  55  to  other  organizations.  In  addition,  four  appropria¬ 
tions  were  made  for  projects  administered  by  the  officers. 

Each  of  the  Corporation  grants  made  during  the  year  under  review  is  listed 
and  described  briefly  on  the  following  pages.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these 
grants,  they  are  grouped  according  to  broad  program  areas.  Addresses  of 
grant  recipients  may  be  found  on  page  99;  an  index  of  the  list  of  grants 
for  the  year  1973-74  is  on  page  105. 
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Higher  education 

The  Corporation’s  program  in  higher  education  continues  to  stress  reforms 
in  undergraduate  education  that  provide  more  flexibility  and  options  for  stu¬ 
dents.  The  movement  to  recognize  or  introduce  non-traditional  study  pro¬ 
grams  is  one  indication  of  the  effort  colleges  and  universities  are  making  to 
reach  audiences  previously  excluded  from  higher  education.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  grants  in  this  area  are  mainly  to  organizations  that  provide  services  to 
many  institutions  but  are  also  in  support  of  programs  that  offer  diverse  routes 
to  the  college  degree. 

The  foundation’s  interest  in  increasing  educational  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  women  students  is  reflected  in  such  ambitious  and  potentially 
far-reaching  new  programs  as  those  at  Atlanta  University  Center  and  the 
Stanford  Law  School.  Other  grants  such  as  the  one  to  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Schools  are  for  supporting  services  to  many  colleges. 

The  Corporation  is  also  concerned  that  changes  in  higher  education  are 
described  and  analyzed  for  their  significance  and  to  this  end  is  financing 
several  studies,  including  the  investigations  of  David  Riesman  and  Norman 
Birnbaum.  Some  projects  combine  several  interests  such  as  the  experiments 
in  liberal  education  being  tried  in  some  of  the  traditional  women’s  colleges 
that  relate  the  curriculum  more  closely  to  the  career  aspirations  of  their 
students. 

One  of  the  implications  of  the  “steady  state”  in  higher  education  is  the 
need  for  colleges  and  universities  to  undertake  reforms,  not  through  expan¬ 
sion  but  through  the  reassignment  of  existing  resources  and  priorities.  The 
Corporation  is  supporting  several  of  these  efforts. 


Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  $821,000 

Experiential  learning,  which  refers  to  knowledge  acquired  outside  the 
classroom,  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  non-traditional  study  movement 
within  American  higher  education.  It  emphasizes  practical  knowledge  and 
encompasses  skills  learned  at  work  or  in  other  “real-life”  situations  as  well 
as  competencies  gained  from  both  on-  and  off-campus  activities.  A  growing 
number  of  institutions  are  seeking  to  award  credit  towards  a  college  degree 
on  the  basis  of  such  primarily  nonresident  experience  and  accomplishment. 
The  critical  need,  however,  is  to  develop  sound  methods  of  assessment — 
methods  that  encourage  flexible  educational  programs  and  yet  provide  an 
acceptable  basis  for  awarding  credit.  The  Cooperative  Assessment  of  Experi¬ 
ential  Learning  (CAEL),  a  joint  project  of  Educational  Testing  Service  and 
a  group  of  colleges  and  universities  involved  in  non-traditional  learning,  is 
working  to  develop  new  assessment  techniques,  to  validate  these  methods 
and  materials,  and  then  to  disseminate  them  to  the  higher  education  com- 
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munity.  The  CAEL  project  will  in  many  ways  complement  the  College 
Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  which  the  Corporation  initiated  in 
1966  and  which,  through  standardized  tests,  examines  traditional  academic, 
as  distinguished  from  experience-based,  knowledge.  The  project  as  planned 
will  take  three  and  a  half  years,  and  this  grant  is  for  the  first  18  months. 

American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  $265,700 

Another  means  of  recognizing  valid  educational  experiences  occurring  out¬ 
side  the  classroom — one  which  evaluates  courses  and  programs  rather  than 
students — is  being  developed  jointly  by  the  ACE  and  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents.  The  Council  has  been  evaluating  military  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  providing  colleges  and  universities  with  recommendations  for 
granting  credit  since  1945.  Its  Commission  on  Educational  Credit  now  intends 
to  explore  the  broader  question  of  assessing  and  making  credit  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  formal  learning  activities  sponsored  by  organizations  whose  primary 
focus  is  not  education,  including  industry  and  government.  The  ACE  will  be 
responsible  for  activities  on  a  national  level  and  has  contracted  with  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department  to  expand  and  refine  evaluations 
begun  at  the  state  level.  The  recommendations  will  be  made  available  to 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  New  York  State  and  elsewhere.  The 
Corporation  and  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  are  each  providing  approximately  half  the  funds  needed  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  project. 

Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and  Universities  $175,000 

In  1971  the  University  Without  Walls  (UWW)  was  formed  as  a  program  of 
the  Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and  Universities,  a  consortium  of 
institutions  that  encourages  experimentation  and  research  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  UWW  offers  students  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  college  curricula 
through  its  highly  individualized  and  flexible  programs  of  learning,  often 
utilizing  adjunct  faculty  and  community-based  resources.  Currently  31 
member  institutions  running  the  gamut  of  higher  education  have  UWW 
units  enrolling  nearly  4,000  students,  of  whom  70  percent  are  over  22  years 
old  and  about  40  percent  are  from  minority  groups.  Although  most  of  these 
students  receive  degrees  from  the  parent  institution,  UWW  is  in  the  process 
of  gaining  accreditation  of  its  own  degree.  Over  the  next  three  years  the 
Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation  are  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
central  administration  of  UWW  to  increase  its  services  to  the  local  units  in 
budgeting  and  management,  information-sharing,  and  evaluation. 

Empire  State  College  $127,050 

Empire  State  College,  an  off-campus  degree  program  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  was  founded  in  1971  with  substantial  grants  from  Carnegie 
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Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Since  then,  four  regional  learning 
centers  have  been  established  enrolling  roughly  2,000  students,  many  of 
them  working  adults,  who  pursue  an  individualized,  independent  course  of 
study  based  on  a  “learning  contract”  developed  with  a  faculty  mentor.  This 
grant  is  enabling  the  Metropolitan  Learning  Center  in  Manhattan  to  open  a 
branch  with  a  mentor  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  where 
88  percent  of  the  nearly  half-million  residents  are  black  and  30  percent  are 
of  the  usual  college  age.  The  project  thus  brings  together  the  Corporation’s 
interests  in  both  non-traditional  study  and  increasing  the  education  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  minority  groups  and  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  expected  that  as 
the  program  grows  Empire  State  will  provide  additional  mentors  and  pro¬ 
vide  full  support  after  the  three-year  trial  period. 


University  of  Pennsylvania  $76,000 

Although  many  working  adults  are  attracted  to  a  variety  of  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  traditional  and  non-traditional,  others,  who  wish  to  pursue 
post-secondary  learning  but  who  were  not  in  college  preparatory  programs 
or  who  had  an  unsatisfactory  experience  in  high  school,  may  find  none  of 
these  programs  suitable  for  their  particular  needs.  Many  labor  unions  con¬ 
tain  large  numbers  of  individuals  in  this  situation  and  are  in  a  position  to 
foster  the  education  of  their  members.  Little  attempt  has  been  made,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assess  the  characteristics  of  these  potential  students,  their  needs,  and 
appropriate  programs.  With  this  grant,  a  research  team  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Wharton  School  is  conducting  a  study  of  two  college  pro¬ 
grams  in  New  York  City  designed  especially  for  union  members.  Their  con¬ 
clusions  should  be  helpful  in  planning  additional  educational  opportunities 
for  union  members. 


Harvard  University  $74,330 

This  grant,  a  renewal  of  an  earlier  grant  in  1972,  is  enabling  David  Riesman 
and  Gerald  Grant  to  complete  a  major  study  of  experimental  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  Tentatively  entitled  The  Volatile  American  College:  An  Ecology 
of  Academic  Reform ,  this  two-volume  work  will  contain  detailed  profiles  of  at 
least  nine  institutions,  each  taking  an  unorthodox  approach  to  undergraduate 
education.  The  profiles  will  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  four  critical  themes: 
the  process  of  reform  and  innovation,  egalitarianism  and  meritocracy, 
counter-culture  influences,  and  new  concepts  of  teaching  and  learning.  The 
study  is  central  to  the  Corporation’s  interests  in  higher  education,  especially 
with  regard  to  new  forms  of  undergraduate  education  and  non-traditional 
study,  and  should  prove  useful  to  colleges  and  other  foundations  concerned 
with  institutional  change. 
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College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB)  $35,000 

Corporation  grants  totalling  $3,100,000  have  supported  the  College  Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP)  since  its  inception  in  1966.  In  1973-74, 
88,174  students  and  adults  took  the  CLEP  examination  for  college  credit. 
Similar  tests  in  Spanish  are  now  being  developed  for  the  private  and  public 
institutions  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  universities,  Puerto  Rican  businesses,  the 
College  Board,  and  the  Corporation  are  combining  their  support  for  the 
development  and  validation  of  tests  in  the  humanities,  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  sciences,  and  advanced  mathematics,  which  may  be  available  to  the 
island’s  high  school  graduates  and  adults  as  soon  as  1975. 

Harvard  University  $34,000 

In  1970  a  substantial  grant  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was 
made  in  support  of  its  Unified  Science  Study  Program  (USSP).  The  aim  of 
USSP  was  to  make  undergraduate  education  in  the  sciences  more  project- 
oriented,  flexible,  and  partly  student-taught,  and  to  produce  self-instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  laboratory  exercises.  One  course  being  developed  as 
part  of  the  new  curriculum  is  entitled  “What  People  Eat”  and  introduces 
students  to  chemistry,  biology,  and  other  sciences  through  the  study  of 
nutrition.  As  the  professor  most  directly  concerned  with  the  program  moved 
to  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  the  Corporation  has  reappropriated 
the  balance  of  the  grant  to  Harvard  for  completion  of  the  project. 


Earl  Warren  Legal  Training  Program,  Inc.  $960,250 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Corporation  has  given  substantial  support  to 
programs  aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  black  lawyers  in  the  South. 
In  1969  in  that  region,  there  were  only  22  black  first-year  students  in  17 
major  law  schools  and  few  black  lawyers— only  9  in  Mississippi,  20  in 
Alabama,  and  34  in  Georgia.  The  consequence  of  such  underrepresentation 
was  a  lack  of  the  community  leadership  usually  drawn  from  the  law  profes¬ 
sion  and  failure  to  meet  black  needs  for  legal  assistance,  especially  in  rural 
areas.  The  first  steps  to  improve  the  legal  system  followed  the  aftermath  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  brought  a  change  of  atmosphere  in 
southern  states.  A  Corporation-commissioned  evaluation  report  shows  a 
marked  rise  since  1969  in  black  enrollments  in  southern  law  schools  and  in 
the  number  of  black  lawyers  choosing  to  practice  in  the  South  and  assume 
leadership  roles.  A  high  proportion  of  these  students  has  been  helped  by 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund’s  Earl  Warren  Legal 
Training  Program,  now  a  separately  incorporated  organization.  By  June 
1974,  in  fact,  331  graduates  were  Warren  Scholars;  39  young  lawyers  in 
1973-74  had  postgraduate  fellowships  to  serve  with  civil  rights  firms  in  the 
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South  or  in  the  LDF  national  office.  With  this  grant  the  scholarship  and 
fellowship  programs  will  have  received  a  total  of  $2, 268, 750  from  Carnegie, 
attracting  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  21  other  foundations  as 
well.  The  funds  will  continue  these  programs  for  six  more  years  and  add  a 
three-year  “externship'1’  which,  since  1963,  has  helped  more  than  70  young 
lawyers  establish  a  civil  rights  practice  in  the  South. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  $390,000 

The  Corporation  has  assisted  the  predominantly  black  colleges  of  the  South 
in  recent  years  primarily  through  regional  organizations  offering  supporting 
services.  Grants  have  gone  to  the  Institute  for  Services  to  Education,  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  and  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Since  1967  SACS  has  received  $657,000  from  the 
foundation  to  provide  services  to  black  colleges  in  connection  with  the 
accrediting  process.  That  process  involves  a  10-year  cycle  of  institutional 
self-study,  visiting  committee  reports  and  recommendations,  fifth-year  re¬ 
ports,  and  a  new  self-study  prior  to  reaffirmation  of  accreditation.  Currently 
the  Association  is  giving  special  staff  and  consultant  help  to  69  accredited 
and  18  unaccredited  institutions — the  vast  majority  of  the  predominantly 
black  colleges  in  the  country.  Its  assistance  is  geared  not  just  to  accreditation 
but  also  toward  preparing  these  institutions  for  the  development  and  re¬ 
examination  of  goals  and  programs  on  their  own.  The  new  grant  will  com¬ 
plete  10  years  of  Corporation  support. 

University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz  $166,255 

Oakes  College  opened  in  the  fall  of  1972  as  one  of  eight  liberal  arts  units  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz.  Each  unit  is  or¬ 
ganized  around  a  central  theme — in  this  case  the  minority  and  ethnic  ex¬ 
perience  in  America — and  has  its  own  faculty,  students,  and  core  curriculum. 
While  Oakes’  core  curriculum  focuses  on  intercultural  understanding  of 
Chicanos,  blacks,  Native  Americans,  Asian  Americans,  and  European  immi¬ 
grants,  its  goal  is  nevertheless  mastery  of  the  basic  content  and  methodologies 
of  academic  disciplines.  The  College’s  academic  standards  are  high,  re¬ 
quiring  many  students  to  seek  counseling  and  tutorial  services  and  special 
courses,  especially  in  the  sciences.  A  Division  of  Supportive  Services,  which 
includes  a  peer  counseling  program,  has  been  created  to  meet  these  students’ 
needs  and  the  Corporation  is  providing  two-years’  support. 

Atlanta  University  Center  $215,100 

The  Atlanta  University  Center,  a  group  of  four  undergraduate  black  colleges, 
a  university  consisting  of  five  graduate  schools,  and  a  theological  center  in 
the  city  environs,  has  launched  a  major  cooperative  effort  in  the  Atlanta 
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Fellows  and  Interns  Program.  A  joint  project  with  the  city  government,  its 
aims  are  mainly  to  encourage  interaction  of  the  academic  community  with 
the  city  and  with  contemporary  urban  problems  generally,  and  to  interest  a 
strong  core  of  young  people  in  urban  policy  planning,  research,  and  manage¬ 
ment  leading  possibly  to  careers  in  public  service  at  the  local  level.  The 
Fellows  Program,  modeled  on  the  White  House  Fellows,  will  recruit  people 
between  25  and  35  to  serve  for  a  year  as  administrative  assistants  to  city 
department  heads  and  in  the  mayor’s  office.  These  young  men  and  women 
will  also  participate  in  the  Center’s  graduate  and  undergraduate  seminars  in 
urban  affairs.  The  year-long  Interns  Program  will  involve  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  full-time  summer  employment  in  the  city  departments 
as  well  as  part-time  employment  during  the  academic  year.  The  Corporation 
has  provided  developmental  funds  for  the  programs  which  will  include  4  to 
6  fellows  and  eventually  24  students  per  year. 

United  Negro  College  Fund  (UNCF)  $1 5,000 

The  115  public  and  private  black  colleges  represent  both  an  opportunity 
for  low-income  minorities  and  a  symbol  of  the  diversity  and  plural  character 
of  American  higher  education.  However,  the  controversy  over  the  future  of 
black  colleges  generally,  the  competition  for  students  from  predominantly 
white  institutions,  and  the  uncertain  outlook  for  all  of  higher  education  are 
making  financial  management  and  planning  especially  difficult  for  these 
institutions.  With  this  grant,  six  UNCF  colleges  in  Texas  are  working  with 
a  team  of  consultants  to  design  a  study  that  will  help  them,  and  possibly  the 
other  35  member  institutions,  to  address  their  financial  situation  and  pros¬ 
pects  in  a  realistic  way  and  assemble  a  strong  case  for  continuing  support 
from  the  business  community,  foundations,  and  government. 

Oglala  Sioux  Community  College  $7,500 

Native  Americans  are  the  lowest  income  group  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
drop-out  rate  from  the  first  year  of  college  at  74  percent.  The  American 
Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  (AIHEC),  made  up  of  10  Indian-run 
community  colleges,  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  planned  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  for  representatives  from  AIHEC  member  institutions  and  foundation 
personnel  to  enable  the  latter  to  learn  more  about  the  problems,  goals,  and 
activities  of  Native  Americans  concerned  with  higher  education.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  provided  partial  support. 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education  $1 5,000 

While  AIHEC  provides  services  to  existing  institutions,  the  Planning  Re¬ 
sources  in  Minority  Education  (PRIME)  program  of  the  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Higher  Education  is  the  only  program  aiding  tribes  that 
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have  no  college  of  their  own  but  are  interested  in  developing  higher  education 
learning  centers.  PRIME,  which  has  encouraged  traditional  institutions  to 
establish  Indian  Studies  programs,  has  so  far  helped  four  tribes  found  com¬ 
munity  colleges  on  their  reservations,  and  the  Corporation  is  enabling  it  to 
assist  another  four  tribes  on  the  West  Coast. 

City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  $1 5,000 

This  grant  is  providing  supplementary  support  to  enable  Mina  Shaughnessy, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Research  in  Essential  Skills  at  City  University,  to 
complete  a  resource  book  for  teachers  analyzing  the  problems  of  remedial 
instruction  in  writing.  From  her  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  Ms.  Shaugh¬ 
nessy  has  become  convinced  that  proper  classification  of  errors  and  the 
ability  to  communicate  the  reasons  for  them  to  students  are  the  keys  to 
correction.  The  resulting  book  should  be  of  interest  to  many  colleges  which, 
like  the  city  colleges  of  CUNY,  have  opened  their  doors  in  accordance  with 
new  policies  of  universal  access. 

Stanford  University  $263,100 

This  two-year  grant  for  a  clinical  training  program  in  sex  discrimination 
law  combines  the  Corporation’s  long-standing  interest  in  the  higher  and 
professional  education  of  women,  and  in  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
against  women  and  minorities,  with  a  new  experiment  in  clinical  education. 
The  program  is  a  one-semester  course  in  advanced  litigation  for  15  third- 
year  law  students  at  Stanford  Law  School,  to  include  seminars  in  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  law  and  supervised  work  and  study  in  a  teaching  law  firm 
specializing  in  sex  discrimination  cases.  The  unique  feature  of  the  course  is 
the  use  of  simulation  techniques  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  real  cases  being 
handled  by  the  firm,  from  preparation  to  trial.  The  experiment  should 
overcome  many  of  the  criticisms  about  the  third  year  in  law  school  and  at 
the  same  time  add  considerable  legal  knowledge  to  the  new  field  of  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  law.  With  over  500  women  law  students  in  the  Bay  area,  the 
program  is  expected  to  attract  the  interest  and  support  it  will  need  to  succeed. 

Wellesley  College  $195,000 

At  a  time  when  many  women’s  colleges  elected  to  become  coeducational, 
Wellesley  reaffirmed  its  determination  to  remain  a  single-sex  institution. 
Wellesley  has  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  women  among  its  trustees, 
administration,  and  senior  faculty,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  prestigious 
women’s  colleges  to  have  always  had  a  woman  as  president.  It  is  thus  a 
logical  institution  to  sponsor  the  new  Center  for  the  Study  of  Women  in 
Higher  Education  and  the  Professions,  established  with  this  grant  from  the 
Corporation.  The  Center,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Federation  of  Organiza- 
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tions  for  Professional  Women,  proposes  to  collect  and  disseminate  much- 
needed  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  about  the  status  of  educated 
women,  their  attitudes,  motivations,  and  opportunities,  to  hold  conferences 
and  sponsor  research  projects,  and  to  use  the  College  as  a  laboratory  where 
new  theories  of  education  and  research  findings  can  be  tested.  From  this 
work  the  Center  intends  to  develop  effective  programs  for  overcoming 
obstacles  women  face  in  their  career  aspirations  and  choices. 

Cedar  Crest  College  $290,000 

The  very  low  percentage  of  women  in  the  administrative  operations  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  particularly  at  the  top  levels,  has  led  to  a 
number  of  Corporation-supported  programs  in  the  last  two  years  aimed  at 
giving  women  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  capabilities  in  college  manage¬ 
ment,  increasing  their  visibility  among  recruiting  institutions,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  these  institutions  to  help  promote  their  subsequent  careers.  Sixteen 
colleges  that  primarily  enroll  women  are  cooperating  in  a  program  that  will 
offer  a  10-month  internship  experience  in  actual  college  management  to 
recent  women  graduates.  One  graduate  under  age  30  from  each  college  is 
assigned,  following  a  15-day  workshop,  to  work  directly  with  a  senior  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  an  affiliated  institution.  Upon  completion  of  the  internship 
the  participants  will  be  assisted  in  finding  positions  or  seeking  graduate  or 
professional  training.  The  Corporation  is  supporting  this  program,  coordi¬ 
nated  by  Cedar  Crest  College,  for  three  years. 

University  of  Michigan  $44,000 

Another  program  to  enlarge  the  pool  of  female  candidates  for  the  upper 
administrative  levels  of  higher  education  was  started  in  1973  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  with  small  grants  from  the  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  Institute  for  Administrative  Advancement  is  a  six-week  summer 
session  in  which  as  many  as  30  young  faculty  members  from  major  public 
universities  undergo  training  in  the  management  of  large,  complex  institu¬ 
tions.  The  participants,  who  are  nominated  by  the  presidents  of  the  sending 
universities,  are  given  assurance  that  they  will  be  placed  in  suitable  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  some  time  after  successful  completion  of  the  program,  and 
follow-up  studies  are  to  be  carried  out  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  Institute 
on  their  subsequent  careers.  This  grant  and  a  similar  one  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  were  made  to  support  the  Institute  in  1974  and  1975.  The 
Institute  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  after  the  1974  session 
and  the  second  half  of  the  grant  has  been  re-appropriated  to  that  institution. 

Harvard  University  $15,000 

The  Institute  of  Educational  Management,  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  over  the  past  four  summers  has 
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operated  training  institutes  for  some  500  selected  college  and  university 
administrators  in  cooperation  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for  financial  aid  for  participants,  both  to 
ensure  attendance  by  minorities  and  women  and  to  maintain  representation 
from  a  broad  range  of  institutions.  The  Corporation  is  contributing  to  assist¬ 
ance  for  women  attending  the  institutes. 


American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  SI 0,000 

The  ACE’s  Institute  for  College  and  University  Administrators  conducts 
one-week  training  sessions  for  men  and  women  who  have  already  carried 
some  administrative  responsibility  in  higher  educational  institutions  but  who 
need  to  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  field.  The  institutes  have  proved 
to  be  an  important  means  of  career  advancement  but  heretofore  have  bene¬ 
fited  mainly  young  male  administrators.  This  grant  renews  an  earlier  grant 
the  Corporation  gave  for  financial  aid  to  women  enrollees,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  their  participation. 


American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP)  SI 0,000 

The  AAUP  has  been  collecting  and  publishing  data  on  faculty  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  annually  since  1959.  Beginning  in  1974-75,  the  Association 
expanded  its  survey  to  distinguish  between  compensation  for  men  and 
women  faculty  members  and  thus  to  provide  additional  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  useful  in  settling  questions  about  equal  opportunity. 
This  grant  helped  meet  the  extra  costs  involved  in  establishing  the  base-line 
data — costs  which  the  AAUP  will  assume  in  subsequent  years. 


Mills  College  SI  58,000 

In  1973  the  Corporation  began  funding  a  number  of  programs  addressed  to 
the  future  of  undergraduate  liberal  education.  Several  of  these  were  for  the 
implementation  of  new  curricular  approaches  at  individual  campuses  in¬ 
tended  to  preserve  the  values  of  the  liberal  arts  while  responding  to  the 
needs  for  career  preparation.  This  year  a  series  of  grants  combine  this  interest 
with  the  efforts  of  some  women’s  colleges  to  offer  courses  in  fields  tradition¬ 
ally  dominated  by  men  that  are  now  opening  up  to  women.  Mills,  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  few  colleges  for  women  on  the  West  Coast,  is  introducing  an 
interdivisional  major  that  will  give  students  good  background  for  graduate 
work  or  entry-level  jobs  in  public  administration,  business  administration,  or 
law.  The  foundation  is  providing  two-thirds  support  for  the  program  over 
the  next  three  years. 
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Chatham  College  $150,000 

Chatham  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  another  women’s  college  responding 
to  the  need  to  prepare  young  women  for  careers  and  leadership  roles  within 
the  context  of  a  liberal  education.  For  several  years  it  has  experimented 
with  a  combination  of  classroom  and  off-campus  internship  experience  in 
leading  industries,  businesses,  and  human  service  agencies  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  With  this  grant,  Chatham  is  extending  its  efforts  by  offering  two  new 
programs — one  emphasizing  administration  and  management,  the  other 
stressing  the  theory  and  techniques  of  communication  leading  possibly  to 
careers  in  journalism,  television,  publishing,  and  related  fields.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  is  meeting  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  its  program  over  a 
three-year  period. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  $  1 47, 500 

Mount  Holyoke  is  adjusting  its  liberal  arts  curriculum  in  ways  to  bring 
students’  attention  to  challenging  career  opportunities  in  the  professions. 
The  College  is  offering  a  series  of  experimental  courses  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  large,  complex  organizations,  public  and  private.  A  second 
part  of  the  program  consists  of  internships  for  about  50  students  a  year, 
usually  during  the  summer,  in  business  and  government  offices  and  possibly 
in  museums  and  other  cultural  organizations.  In  addition  to  the  Corporation 
grant,  funds  from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  are  being  applied  to 
the  program. 

Stanford  University  $181,000 

Among  the  several  Corporation-supported  projects  to  revivify  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  liberal  arts  is  the  Structured  Liberal  Education  program  at 
Stanford  University.  In  1968  the  recommendations  of  a  comprehensive  Study 
of  Education  at  Stanford  led  the  University  faculty  to  experiment  with  a 
selection  of  different  options  for  students  designed  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
rigidities  and  superficiality  of  undergraduate  study.  The  Structured  Liberal 
Education  program,  for  which  the  Corporation  is  providing  three-years’ 
support  on  a  declining  scale,  strikes  a  balance  between  the  usual  prescribed 
curriculum  for  freshmen  and  the  free  elective  system.  It  involves  in-depth 
cross-disciplinary  exploration  of  historical  periods — from  Greece  to  the  post- 
Newtonian  era — and  consists  primarily  of  seminars  and  tutorials  rather  than 
formal  lectures.  The  program  should  grow  to  about  150  students  within 
three  years,  after  which  major  sections  of  its  curriculum  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  regular  departmental  coursework. 

Amherst  College  $39,000 

A  key  problem  facing  curriculum  planners  in  the  liberal  arts  is  to  find  ways 
of  defining  and  retaining  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  education  in  the 
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face  of  increasing  demands  for  individualized  study,  early  specialization,  and 
coursework  concerned  with  “relevant”  subjects  outside  the  traditional  frame¬ 
work.  One  of  the  scholars  thinking  seriously  about  the  question  is  Norman 
Birnbaum,  professor  of  sociology  at  Amherst,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
College’s  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  during  a  time  of  major  revision 
in  the  curriculum.  Mr.  Birnbaum  is  using  this  grant  to  write  a  book  on  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum,  bringing  together  his  research  on  the  subject  begun 
in  1967  with  a  travel  and  study  award  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 


Franconia  College  SI 4, 500 

A  small  liberal  arts  institution  in  New  Hampshire,  Franconia  has  been  a 
highly  experimental  college  since  its  inception  in  1961.  In  a  somewhat  re¬ 
versed  stance  from  other  liberal  arts  colleges,  Franconia  wants  to  introduce 
a  prescribed,  two-year  general  education  program  as  an  alternative  to  the 
free  elective  system.  Intended  as  a  new  model  for  general  education,  the 
program  envisaged  will  stress  cultural  history,  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  participation  in  the  arts,  in  government,  and  community  service. 
The  Corporation  provided  funds  for  the  planning  period. 


Boston  University  $300,000 

One  of  the  strongest  challenges  facing  higher  education  today  is  to  improve 
educational  quality  at  a  time  when  enrollments  and  resources  are  levelling 
off.  The  Corporation  grants  addressed  to  change  in  liberal  education  have 
been  made  in  part  with  the  idea  of  institutional  self-renewal  in  mind.  Now, 
Boston  University  is  attempting  to  restructure,  rather  than  expand,  its 
educational  programs  by  enabling  a  group  of  professors — devoted  teachers 
as  well  as  productive  scholars  from  a  broad  cross-section  of  fields — to  create 
a  set  of  extra-departmental  courses  and  degree  programs.  The  programs, 
open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  all  units  of  the  University, 
are  problem-oriented  with  an  intellectual  content  extending  beyond  the 
specialized  interest  of  any  particular  field  and  have  the  backing  of  the  entire 
University  faculty.  Carnegie  Corporation  is  providing  partial  support  for  the 
first  three  years. 

Carnegie-Mellon  University  $300,000 

With  enrollments  and  resources  expected  to  hold  steady  if  not  decline  at 
most  colleges  and  universities,  some  institutions  are  beginning  to  allocate  a 
percentage  of  their  available  funds  for  self-renewal,  primarily  through  re¬ 
assignment  of  existing  resources.  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  which  already 
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has  introduced  a  number  of  new  approaches  to  undergraduate  as  well  as 
graduate  and  professional  education,  is  developing  what  may  become  a 
model  for  institutional  change.  The  plan  calls  for  an  internal  organization, 
resembling  a  foundation,  to  stimulate  reforms  through  “grants”  for  projects 
from  faculty  members,  students,  or  both  and  through  workshops,  seminars, 
and  courses.  A  second  aspect  will  be  an  evaluation  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  changes  achieved.  The  Corporation  is  helping  supplement  institutional 
funds  for  the  purpose  with  this  three-year  grant. 


Case  Western  Reserve  University  SI  30,000 

Case  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  which  was  created  in  1967  through  the 
merger  of  Case  Institute  of  Technology  and  Western  Reserve  University,  is 
a  major  private  university  that  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  state  universities 
in  the  Midwest.  A  1965  Corporation  grant  helped  in  the  merger,  and  now 
the  foundation  is  assisting  the  administration,  faculty,  and  trustees  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  future  of  the  University  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
professional  levels  and  in  designing  and  implementing  the  specific  changes 
indicated  by  consensus  on  the  principal  objectives.  The  funds  will  also  help 
support  an  independent  study  to  monitor,  evaluate,  and  report  on  the  project. 


Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York  (PINY)  $300,000 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York  was  created  in  1973  as  a  merger  of 
the  New  York  University  Engineering  School  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  making  it  by  far  the  largest  technological  and  engineering 
institution  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Significant  state  support  is 
being  given  for  its  first  two  years,  but  PINY  has  asked  for  outside  funding 
to  carry  out  studies  of  the  short-  and  long-term  ramifications  of  combining 
two  separate  curricula,  budgets,  faculty,  administration,  and  student  bodies. 
The  Corporation’s  grant  was  made  for  program  evaluation  and  development. 


The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  $250,000 

Like  PINY,  Cooper  Union  is  being  aided  by  the  Corporation  as  an  excellent 
New  York  City  institution  with  the  added  factor  that  its  basic  endowment 
included  generous  gifts  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  served  as  a  trustee  from 
1901  to  1917.  Charging  no  tuition,  Cooper  Union  offers  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  specializing  in  engineering,  science,  architecture,  and  art.  While  the 
school  customarily  uses  a  number  of  adjunct  and  part-time  teachers,  the 
major  part  of  this  grant  is  enabling  it  to  strengthen  its  faculty  by  inviting 
distinguished  professors  on  a  full-time  basis  for  a  semester  or  year.  The 
current  enrollment  of  about  860  includes  a  sizable  proportion  of  women  and 
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minorities,  and  special  effort  is  being  made  to  recruit  members  of  these 
groups  into  the  professional  positions.  Part  of  the  grant  will  also  aid  in  the 
development  of  new  engineering  courses. 


Institute  for  Collective  Bargaining  and  Group  Relations  SI  31,41 2 

The  movement  toward  collective  bargaining  in  colleges  and  universities  may 
have  decided  implications  for  institutional  change  and  governance  in  higher 
education.  In  1972  the  Corporation  undertook  a  modest  program  of  research 
and  dissemination  in  order  to  clarify  the  issues  and  to  assist  administrators  and 
faculty  members  in  coping  with  new  problems  generated  by  the  trend 
towards  unionization  and  making  better-informed  decisions.  Since  the 
faculty-administrator  relationship  is  inherently  adversary,  the  trustees  real¬ 
ized  not  all  grants  could  take  a  neutral  position  but  would  in  toto  strike  a 
fair  balance.  The  grant  here  is  supporting  a  series  of  meetings  of  top  policy¬ 
makers — lawyers,  heads  of  major  universities,  union  leaders — to  deal  with 
the  important  questions  in  policy,  theory,  and  practice  in  the  development  of 
collective  bargaining  procedures  in  higher  education.  The  meetings  are 
being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  created  in  1968  to  improve 
the  process  and  techniques  of  collective  bargaining  and  directed  by  Theodore 
Kheel,  the  labor  mediator,  who  also  chairs  the  series. 

Temple  University  $73,528 

As  part  of  the  Corporation’s  interests  in  collective  bargaining  in  higher 
education,  a  number  of  grants  have  been  made  for  nonpartisan  analysis  of 
the  movement  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  These  and  similar 
studies  in  other  states  will  produce  a  body  of  information  about  the  extent 
and  impact  of  bargaining  in  institutions  subject  to  a  variety  of  laws,  prece¬ 
dents,  and  pressures.  In  1970  Pennsylvania  enacted  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  public  employee  relations  laws  in  the  country,  setting  the  stage  for 
rapid  growth  of  the  movement.  Research  groups  at  both  Temple  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Universities  are  coordinating  their  investigations  of  aspects  of 
these  developments  at  the  almost  180  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
state.  Their  work  will  result  in  a  joint  report  which  should  be  useful  to 
practitioners  and  analysts  concerned  with  collective  bargaining’s  effect  on 
higher  education. 

Rutgers  University  $31,350 

In  1972,  Professor  James  Begin,  under  a  Corporation  grant  to  Rutgers, 
began  an  intensive  study  of  the  history  and  consequences  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  within  the  widely  unionized  public  higher  education  system  of  New 
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Jersey.  At  that  time  there  was  little  activity  in  private  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  state.  However,  in  the  wake  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decision  that  faculty  in  private  institutions  are  employees  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  purposes,  Professor  Begin  has  extended  his  study,  with  this  supple¬ 
mentary  grant,  to  survey  the  origins  and  impact  of  bargaining  in  selected 
private  institutions.  His  report  should  be  completed  by  mid-1975. 


College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB)  SI  5,000 

The  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems  is  an  informal  voluntary 
association  of  educational  organizations  and  agencies.  Its  goal  is  to  develop 
simplified  financial  aid  application  forms  and  eligibility  requirements  in 
order  to  reduce  the  confusion  now  confronting  students  and  their  parents 
as  well  as  institutional  and  government  officials  administering  student  aid 
programs.  Major  support  is  coming  from  the  Ford,  Lilly,  and  Sloan  Founda¬ 
tions  and  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  CEEB  is  acting  as  fiscal 
agent  for  the  Task  Force. 

National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs  (NAFSA)  SI  5,000 

With  approximately  500,000  passports  issued  annually  to  college-age  youths, 
many  of  them  participating  in  the  nearly  1,000  study-abroad  programs,  the 
role  of  student  advisor  on  campus  has  become  increasingly  important  and 
complex.  It  was  the  task  of  a  workshop  organized  by  NAFSA’s  Section  on 
U.S.  Students  Abroad  to  prepare  suitable  training  and  resource  materials 
for  use  in  an  Advisor’s  Sourcebook  to  be  distributed  to  the  membership. 
The  Corporation  provided  funds  for  the  workshop. 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities 

and  Colleges  (AGB)  SI  5,000 

Some  25,000  Americans  are  members  of  lay  governing  boards  of  the  nation’s 
senior  colleges  and  universities.  As  ever-increasing  demands  are  placed  on 
the  boards,  which  make  the  ultimate  policy  decisions  affecting  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  the  issue  of  trusteeship  is  reaching  new  levels  of  importance.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  supplemented  an  earlier  grant  to  AGB  to  study  this  question. 

Ohio  Board  of  Regents  SI  5,000 

The  tornado  that  swept  through  Ohio  last  April  caused  tremendous  damage 
to  Central  State  University,  the  single  predominantly  black  institution  in 
the  state  system.  The  University  is  being  rebuilt,  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
is  using  the  opportunity  to  revitalize  the  institution  educationally  as  well. 
The  Corporation  is  contributing  to  the  planning  process. 
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Educational  Change,  Inc.  %  1 2, 500 

Evidence  suggests  that  college  and  university  faculty  members  lack  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economics  involved  in  operating  their  institutions.  Educa¬ 
tional  Change,  publishers  of  Change,  a  magazine  of  higher  education,  is 
undertaking  to  publish  and  distribute  a  primer  for  faculty  members  on 
budget  and  other  financial  matters  and  procedures,  written  by  experts  on 
the  topic  and  edited  by  Change's  editor-in-chief.  This  grant  will  cover  ex¬ 
penses  of  meetings  of  the  contributors. 

College  of  Notre  Dame  SI  5,000 

Adjacent  to  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  a  small  liberal  arts  institution  near 
Palo  Alto,  California,  are  a  high  school,  an  elementary  school,  and  a  Mon- 
tessori  preschool.  In  a  two-year  experiment,  these  institutions  began  co¬ 
ordinating  educational  programs  to  create  an  educational  continuum  that 
embraces  all  the  levels  involved.  This  grant  is  providing  support  for  the 
transition  year  of  a  new  Education  Center. 

Interuniversity  Communications  Council,  Inc.  SB, 200 

The  combination  of  new,  powerful  mini-computers  and  the  discipline- 
oriented  computer  networks  may  cause  the  conventional  campus  computer 
center  to  be  replaced  by  networks  which  would  include  many  colleges  and 
universities.  This  grant  was  made  to  explore  the  willingness  of  a  variety  of 
institutions  to  cooperate  in  planning  for  their  future  computing  needs,  based 
on  recent  developments  in  computing  technology. 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 

The  Corporation  continues  to  explore  ways  in  which  public  schools  and  pro¬ 
grams  might  be  encouraged  to  provide  equal  opportunity  in  education  for  mi¬ 
nority  and  disadvantaged  children.  It  has  begun  a  series  of  grants  to  assist  the 
courts,  legislators,  and  affected  citizens  in  analyzing  new,  more  equitable, 
approaches  to  the  financing  of  public  schools  than  the  local  property  tax, 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  way  to  a  reevaluation  of  the  organization  and 
governance  of  schools  and  school  systems.  Further,  it  is  funding  research  into 
the  consequences  of  de  facto  segregation  in  northern  and  western  schools  and 
studies  of  the  desegregation  process  in  some  cities,  leading  possibly  to  new 
remedies  to  inequalities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  program  is  the  funding  of  ways  to  measure  the  out¬ 
comes  of  education  other  than  those  traditionally  measured  and,  conversely, 
of  measuring  traditional  outcomes  in  new  ways.  The  hope  is  that  such  re¬ 
search  will  result  in  better  methods  of  assessment  than,  for  example,  stan¬ 
dardized  achievement  tests,  as  a  means  of  determining  school  effectiveness 
and  encouraging  school  accountability. 
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Finally,  the  Corporation  is  concerned  with  the  process  of  change  within 
schools,  particularly  the  role  of  principals  and  other  key  administrative 
personnel  in  this  process. 


University  of  California,  Berkeley  $500,000 

In  1972  Carnegie  Corporation,  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  helped  to  establish 
the  Childhood  and  Government  Project  at  the  Earl  Warren  Legal  Institute 
of  the  School  of  Law,  as  part  of  its  series  of  grants  aimed  at  changes  in 
public  school  funding.  Led  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  social  scientists 
involved  in  legal  theory,  research,  and  reform  in  education,  the  Project  is 
focusing  its  investigations  on  long-range  questions  of  equity  and  justice  in 
educational  finance,  governance,  and  operations.  Further,  it  is  now  examining 
such  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  children  and  their  families  as  the  relationship 
of  children  to  the  law,  school  classification  of  children,  aspects  of  foster  care, 
and  access  to  government  services  to  children.  At  bottom  is  the  issue  of  the 
allocation  of  responsibility  for  children  in  our  society,  a  concern  which 
complements  that  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Children  and  the  Children’s 
Defense  Fund,  which  receives  partial  support  from  the  Corporation.  One 
outcome  of  the  Project  will  be  a  book  on  the  political  economy  of  childhood, 
intended  to  be  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  rationales  for  present  patterns 
of  public  policies  relating  to  young  people.  For  this  work,  the  Corporation 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  are  once  again  providing  major  support. 


Nairobi  College  $350,000 

The  Serrano  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  California  was  the  first 
to  declare  inequitable  the  local  property  tax  as  the  primary  source  of  funds 
for  public  schools.  While  the  decision  is  undergoing  review,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
landmark  statement  and  opens  up  the  likely  need  for  new  legislation  to 
satisfy  the  courts.  Last  year,  the  Education  Finance  Reform  Project  of 
Nairobi  College,  a  black  institution  in  Palo  Alto,  received  a  large  Corpora¬ 
tion  grant  to  enable  a  group  of  California  lawyers,  scholars,  and  citizens  to 
analyze  the  implications  for  minorities  and  the  poor  of  various  legislative 
proposals,  to  develop  techniques  for  making  their  interests  known,  and  to 
organize  a  statewide  program  of  community  education  around  these  issues. 
The  Project  has  proved  effective  in  its  aims,  contributing  as  well  to  black 
expertise  in  the  school  finance  field.  The  Corporation  is  providing  two  years’ 
additional  support  for  the  research  and  community  aspects  of  the  Project. 


NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund  $200,000 

Corporation  support  of  the  NAACP’s  activities  in  pursuit  of  equality  of 
opportunity  goes  back  to  1932  and  extends  to  the  late  1960’s  with  grants 
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to  assist  its  education  program.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  in  northern  and 
western  states  over  50  percent  of  the  black  student  population  attends  schools 
with  minority  group  enrollments  of  at  least  80  percent,  giving  rise  to  the 
question  of  whether  de  jacto  segregation,  whatever  the  cause,  does  not  un¬ 
constitutionally  deprive  children  of  equal  educational  opportunity.  The 
NAACP  is  attempting  to  prove  that  the  isolation  of  black  children  in  black 
schools  is  in  each  case  the  partial  result  of  conscious  policy.  Such  a  strategy, 
however,  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  local  research,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  paying  some  of  the  expenses  involved.  If  discriminatory  action  is 
established  in  these  cases,  the  court  decisions  should  have  a  profound  impact 
on  educational  finance,  governance,  and  organization. 

The  Brookings  Institution  $42,360 

Decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  appear  to  have  cleared  the  way  for 
extensive  litigation  on  de  jacto  segregation  outside  the  South  have  given 
stimulus  to  studies  analyzing  the  school  desegregation  process  in  the  North 
and  West.  A  1967  grant  to  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  for  a 
study  of  desegregation  in  91  northern  and  western  cities  resulted  in  a  book 
which  was  widely  disseminated.  This  grant  is  for  a  complementary  project 
to  analyze  the  legal  dimensions  of  the  desegregation  process  in  the  same 
regions,  to  focus  on  the  principles  of  desegregation  policy  implied  in  major 
court  decisions  and  to  think  through  possible  new  remedies  to  be  effected 
through  the  courts  and  Congress.  The  study  will  be  published  by  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution. 

Harvard  University  $52,224 

The  views  of  black  educators  may  provide  new  perspectives  on  some  of  the 
debatable  assumptions  and  research  methods  of  social  scientists  that  have 
led  to  negative  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  schooling  and  the  abilities 
of  children  from  minority  group  backgrounds.  To  provide  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  key  issues  affecting  blacks  in  education,  Harvard  University  this 
past  year  has  sponsored  a  series  of  seminars  held  by  black  educators.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  discussion  topics  were  aspects  of  equity  and  school  finance, 
school  desegregation,  and  black  participation  in  educational  policy  forma¬ 
tion.  This  series  was  funded  by  the  Corporation. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  $15,000 

What  are  the  attitudes  of  local  white  leaders,  parents,  and  children  before, 
during,  and  especially  after  a  desegregation  plan  is  implemented  in  a  specific 
urban  community?  Will  the  flight  of  white  citizens  accelerate,  or  will  they 
accept  desegregation  as  a  fait  accompli  once  they  have  experienced  its  effects? 
A  longitudinal  study  attempting  to  answer  these  and  other  questions  with 
respect  to  court-ordered  desegregation  underway  in  the  city  of  Boston  is 
being  conducted  by  researchers  at  MIT  with  major  funds  from  the  National 
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Institute  of  Education.  The  information  derived  from  the  survey  may  well 
have  a  bearing  on  desegregation  strategies  not  only  for  Boston  but  other 
cities  as  well.  Carnegie  Corporation  is  helping  to  support  one  of  the  last 
stages  of  the  data  gathering. 

The  Urban  Institute  SI  3,000 

While  state  courts  are  beginning  to  hold  that  the  property  tax  as  a  method 
of  public  school  finance  deprives  many  children  of  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity,  a  close  relationship  between  educational  resources  and  students’ 
performance  has  been  less  easily  proved,  in  part  because  of  drawbacks  in  the 
design  of  research  on  school  productivity.  Two  of  the  most  glaring  are  that 
school  resources  are  measured  in  terms  of  class  size,  expenditure  per  pupil, 
or  average  training  of  teachers  rather  than  by  direct  assessments  of  the  nature 
of  students’  contacts  with  teachers  and  other  aspects  of  instruction;  and  that 
educational  outcomes  have  been  measured  by  standardized  achievement 
tests.  Yet  progress  in  educational  evaluation  and  accountability  probably 
will  not  come  until  there  is  improvement  in  the  capability  to  measure  and 
specify  the  educational  programs  “delivered”  to  the  child  and  the  outcomes 
schools  are  trying  to  achieve.  This  grant  is  enabling  Herbert  Kiesling,  an 
economist  at  the  Urban  Institute,  to  complete  the  data  analysis  and  report 
for  two  studies  designed  to  give  a  preliminary  indication  of  whether  further 
research  on  the  effectiveness  of  schools  might  give  more  significant  and 
consistent  results. 

Harvard  University  $9,000 

School  systems  are  increasingly  being  held  accountable  for  the  failure  of 
their  students  to  master  basic  learning  skills.  In  a  few  cities,  legal  suits  are 
being  prepared  in  an  attempt  to  force  schools  to  provide  more  effective 
education,  especially  to  poor  and  minority  students,  on  the  grounds  that 
their  failure  to  do  so  may  be  a  violation  of  the  state  or  federal  constitutional 
guarantees  of  certain  rights  and  prerogatives.  Unfortunately,  little  is  known 
about  the  specific  attributes  or  programs  of  schools  which  may  be  unusually 
effective.  Three  researchers  have  joined  forces  in  analyzing  promising  data 
on  school  effectiveness  that  has  been  collected  in  Michigan,  in  convening  a 
small  conference  on  legal  considerations  surrounding  the  issue,  and  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  further  research  that  might  supply  information  about  how  schools 
can  improve  their  performance.  The  Corporation  supported  these  efforts 
with  this  grant. 

Boston  College  $220,000 

Conclusions  reached  by  James  Coleman  and  others  that  differences  in  schools 
are  not  reliably  associated  with  differences  in  school  achievement  have  raised 
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questions  about  the  validity  of  using  standardized  tests  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  schools  and  programs.  The  suspicion  is  that  these  tests,  by 
virtue  of  the  way  they  were  designed,  are  insensitive  to  differences  in  cur¬ 
ricula  and  other  educational  programs  and  hence  are  not  appropriate  instru¬ 
ments  for  evaluation.  Last  spring  a  Corporation  planning  grant  enabled  test 
specialists  at  Boston  College  to  work  out  methods  of  identifying  those  tests  or 
test  items  that  might  reveal  greater  effects  attributable  to  school  differences 
than  have  been  found  by  researchers  thus  far.  They  have  now  completed 
that  work,  and  this  grant  will  support  a  series  of  studies  on  school  outcomes, 
leading  possibly  to  the  creation  of  better  methods  of  assessment  and  of 
ensuring  school  accountability.  These  studies  will  involve  the  analysis  of 
various  bodies  of  data  from  both  the  United  States  and  overseas,  including 
a  testing  study  in  Ireland. 

Education  Development  Center  (EDC)  $295,676 

In  conjunction  with  the  production  of  a  television  series  aimed  at  teaching 
mathematics  to  elementary  school  children,  a  group  of  scientists,  mathema¬ 
ticians,  psychologists,  and  educators  based  at  EDC  are  developing  new 
kinds  of  mathematics  tests  that  can  serve  both  as  an  evaluation  of  the  series 
and  as  tests  for  more  general  use  in  schools.  Relatively  little  research  has 
been  done  on  how  children  learn  mathematics,  and  existing  tests  designed 
to  measure  what  they  know  exhibit  serious  flaws — in  validation,  in  their 
heavy  emphasis  on  getting  the  right  answer  rather  than  understanding  the 
process  of  arriving  at  it,  in  language  skills,  and  so  on.  The  new  tests  being 
designed  under  this  grant  will  be  criterion-referenced — that  is,  concerned 
with  measuring  students’  knowledge  against  a  substantive  standard,  and 
will  be  validated  by  testing  their  relationship  to  children’s  mathematics 
skill  exhibited  in  settings  other  than  or  in  addition  to  the  test-taking  situation. 
Some  of  the  exploratory  research  for  the  series,  which  is  receiving  major 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  was  funded  with  an  earlier  Cor¬ 
poration  grant,  one  of  several  made  in  recent  years  addressed  to  current 
issues  in  the  testing  field. 


Rockefeller  University  $325,000 

Several  grants  for  research  projects  in  recent  years  have  dealt  with  cultural 
differences  as  they  affect  school  learning  by  young  children.  These  studies 
share  the  premise  that  variations  in  the  achievement  of  children  from  different 
social  and  ethnic  backgrounds  are  due  to  a  mismatch  between  the  children’s 
culture  and  that  of  the  school  rather  than  to  any  inherent  deficiencies  in 
the  children.  One  psychologist  studying  aspects  of  this  issue  is  William  S. 
Hall.  By  observing  black  and  white  children  in  various  settings — at  play, 
school,  or  home — he  is  trying  to  obtain  answers  to  such  questions  as:  Are 
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there  differences  in  the  way  black  and  white  speakers  from  varying  socio¬ 
economic  levels  structure  language,  and  thus  perhaps,  in  their  modes  of 
thinking?  Do  children  adjust  their  speech  to  reflect  the  contextual  needs  of 
the  situation?  To  what  extent  do  they  rely  on  verbal,  as  opposed  to  non¬ 
verbal,  cues  in  gaining  and  communicating  information?  This  work  will 
extend  three  years  with  Corporation  support. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  $126,000 

Much  of  earlier  research  on  factors  affecting  children’s  achievement  has  led 
some  to  conclude  that  the  performance  of  children  in  school  was  more 
closely  related  to  socio-economic  status  and  tested  ability  than  to  attributes 
of  schools  or  programs.  The  approach  of  studying  the  influence  of  cultural 
background  offers  the  possibility  of  making  changes  in  the  school  setting 
that  will  take  advantage  of,  rather  than  deny,  the  child’s  experience  and 
thus  have  a  positive  effect  on  learning  skills.  An  anthropologist  and  psy¬ 
chologist  at  UCLA  are  studying  the  social  and  cognitive  patterns  of  Hawaiian 
populations  and,  further,  are  experimenting  with  practical  ways  in  which 
schools  can  accommodate  cultural  differences  among  their  pupils.  This 
grant  continues  Corporation  support  for  the  project  over  the  next  three  years. 


Oakland  Unified  School  District  $311 ,000 

Whether  the  strategy  chosen  to  change  schools  is  basic  research,  legal  and 
policy  studies,  new  curricula,  model  programs,  or  law  suits,  ultimately 
implementation  of  the  desired  change  rests  on  those  in  decision-making 
positions  in  the  schools.  To  many  observers,  the  principal  is  the  key  factor 
in  the  effective  adaptation  by  schools  to  such  growing  pressures  upon  public 
education,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  as  the  demand  for  more  account¬ 
ability,  decentralization,  desegregation,  and  the  involvement  of  parents. 
This  grant  is  permitting  the  Bay  Area  Learning  Center  of  the  Oakland,  San 
Francisco,  and  Berkeley  Unified  School  Districts  to  develop  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  secondary  school  administrators  in  five  urban  school  districts 
addressed  to  immediate  problems  of  school  management  and  the  long-term 
challenge  of  bringing  about  innovation.  If  the  program  is  as  helpful  as  antici¬ 
pated,  it  may  be  institutionalized  within  the  participating  systems.  The 
Corporation  has  provided  three  years’  support  for  the  project. 

Center  for  New  Schools  $235,000 

While  training  for  school  principals  may  facilitate  positive  change  from 
within  the  system,  another  avenue  is  through  outside  persuasion  or  example. 
The  alternative  school  represents  such  an  approach  because  it  offers  a 
learning  environment  preferred  to  an  existing,  traditional  school  and  is  able 
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to  try  new  teaching  and  learning  techniques  which  may  be  later  incorporated 
within  the  regular  public  system.  The  Corporation  supported  CAM  Academy 
in  Chicago  and  Harlem  Prep  in  New  York  and  then  the  Center  for  New 
Schools,  also  in  Chicago,  which  was  established  by  three  educational  con¬ 
sultants  who  helped  found  Metro  High  School,  an  inner  city  alternative 
school  funded  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The  Center  initially 
provided  expert  assistance  to  selected  urban  school  systems  seeking  to  or¬ 
ganize  alternative  secondary  schools.  While  this  activity  continues,  the 
Center  is  also  assisting  existing  alternative  schools  and  working  with  com¬ 
munity  and  parent  groups  in  pressing  for  reforms  and  experimental  programs 
within  the  system.  These  efforts  are  being  aided  with  a  second  Corporation 
grant  for  two  years. 


Experiential  Systems,  Inc.  $81,485 

As  the  surplus  of  teachers  focuses  attention  more  on  those  already  in  the 
classroom,  there  are  increasing  efforts  to  improve  their  performance  at  the 
classroom  level.  The  Creative  Teaching  Workshop  (CTW),  through  teacher 
workshops  in  schools  in  the  New  York  City  area  and  teacher  centers  in 
some  Brooklyn  schools,  provides  in-school  assistance  to  those  who  want 
the  chance  to  work  with  and  develop  their  own  educational  materials  for 
use  in  the  classroom.  The  classrooms  helped  by  the  Workshop  have  become 
models  of  excitement  and  discovery  for  both  teachers  and  their  pupils,  and 
the  hope  is  that  the  experience  will  lead  to  positive  change  in  school  per¬ 
formance.  The  Corporation  is  renewing  an  earlier  grant  to  enable  the 
Workshop  to  continue  its  services,  determine  the  impact  of  its  programs  on 
the  students,  and  work  with  school  principals  to  see  whether  the  schools 
will  become  self-sufficient  in  conducting  their  own  in-service  training  as  a 
result.  CTW,  formerly  affiliated  with  the  Advisory  for  Open  Education,  has 
now  become  a  major  activity  of  the  newly  incorporated  Experiential  Systems. 


The  Center  for  Open  Learning  and  Teaching,  Inc.  $5,900 

The  Center  for  Open  Learning  and  Leaching  was  established  by  Herbert 
Kohl,  author  of  Thirty-Six  Children  and  other  books  on  education,  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  teacher-training  institution.  It  offers  courses,  in-service  training,  and 
curriculum  assistance  to  teachers  interested  in  open  classroom  methods.  The 
program  is  based  on  concepts  developed  by  Mr.  Kohl  and  others  in  an 
earlier  Corporation-supported  project  which  concentrated  on  education  in 
the  arts,  but  the  new  Center  focuses  primarily  on  training  for  minority 
teachers  and  on  modifying  and  enriching  open  education  curricula  for  use 
with  children  from  a  variety  of  cultural  backgrounds.  This  grant  was  made 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  director  of  the  curriculum  center  from  July  through 
December  1974. 
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Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc.  SI  5,000 

Although  Aspira’s  primary  mission  is  high  school  and  college  counseling 
and  placement  for  Puerto  Rican  students,  it  is  increasingly  called  upon  for 
information  about  educational  issues  and  for  analyses  of  the  effects  of  plans 
and  programs  on  Puerto  Ricans.  In  April  1974  a  District  Court  of  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  New  York  ruled  that  both  Aspira  and  the  Board  of  Education 
must  develop  an  educational  plan  consonant  with  the  Lau  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  dealt  with  the  right  of  non-English-speaking 
children  to  special  language  help.  This  grant  was  made  to  help  Aspira 
produce  the  plan  and  to  begin  to  assemble  more  extensive  materials  on  the 
educational  status  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community. 

The  Graduate  School  and  University  Center 

of  the  City  University  of  New  York  SI 06,655 

Reading  is  Fundamental  (RIF)  is  a  national  program  for  distributing  in¬ 
expensive  paperback  books  to  children  to  encourage  them  to  read  for  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Appealing  to  children’s  interests  in  things  they  know — people,  ideas, 
events — the  books  are  selected  by  sponsors  in  local  communities,  procured  at 
discounts  from  publishers,  and  allowed  to  be  taken  home  as  free  gifts  by 
participating  children.  RIF,  which  helps  set  guidelines  for,  and  gives  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to,  local  sponsors,  was  begun  in  1966  as  a  pilot  project  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  public  schools  by  Margaret  C.  McNamara.  Its  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  operating  in  nearly  200  communities  which  have  given  away 
books  to  more  than  800,000  children.  With  Corporation  support,  the  national 
office  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  now  undertaking  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  its  programs  on  motivating  children  to  read.  The  evaluation 
study  is  being  designed  and  directed  by  a  psychologist  at  CUNY’s  Graduate 
School  and  University  Center. 


Early  childhood  education  and  development 

The  Corporation’s  program  in  early  childhood  education  and  development 
includes  interrelated  interests  in  basic  research  into  cognitive  processes  in 
infants  and  preschool  children,  in  experimental  parent-child  and  other 
projects  that  encourage  a  child’s  motivation  to  learn  and  that  foster  intellectual 
development,  in  model  training  of  early  childhood  education  personnel,  and  in 
pilot  educational  projects  that  respect  individual  differences  as  well  as 
recognize  common  abilities  among  children. 

At  the  same  time,  the  program,  as  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Children,  has  begun  to  stress  a  broad  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  place  of  children  in  society  and  to  fund  projects  that  examine  public 
policy  and  private  attitudes  and  practices  that  affect  children  and  family  life. 
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The  Corporation  does  not  make  grants  for  buildings  or  equipment,  nor 
does  it  provide  general  operating  support  for  day  care  centers,  preschools, 
or  other  institutions. 


Carnegie  Council  on  Children  $982,000 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Children  was  established  by  the  foundation  in 
mid- 1972  in  response  to  growing  public  concern  about  the  well-being  of  our 
nation’s  children.  Headed  by  Yale  psychologist  Kenneth  Keniston,  with  a 
membership  of  1 1  persons  with  diverse  experience  or  interests  in  the  area  of 
child  welfare  and  development,  the  Council  has  been  undertaking  critical 
reviews  of  existing  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  public  policy  with  regard  to 
the  current  position  of  children  in  American  society.  It  is  now  preparing 
reports  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  on  such  vital  topics  as  children’s 
health  and  rights,  the  role  of  the  family,  early  child  care  and  education, 
the  problems  of  minority  children,  disabled  and  handicapped  children,  the 
impact  of  the  media  and  other  crucial  influences  in  a  child’s  life.  Three 
studies  and  a  final  report,  to  be  accompanied  by  thorough  analyses  of  the 
meaning  of  their  recommendations  in  economic  and  human  terms,  will  be 
widely  disseminated  to  scholars,  the  public  and  to  policy-makers  through 
books  of  various  kinds,  articles,  seminars,  press  conferences,  and  possibly 
television.  The  current  appropriation  will  assist  the  Council  towards  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  work  in  1976. 


National  Council  of  Organizations  for  Children  and  Youth  $80,000 

In  addition  to  the  Council  on  Children,  several  other  concerted  efforts  are 
being  made  to  examine  the  welfare  of  the  nation’s  children,  to  establish 
certain  basic  rights  in  their  behalf,  and  to  develop  criteria  for  policy  decisions 
and  action.  A  few  Corporation-supported  projects  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  foundation’s  program  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  with  which  its  interests  in  early  childhood  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  some  respects  overlap.  The  National  Council  of  Organizations  for 
Children  and  Youth  is  another.  NCOCY  was  established  in  1973  to  re¬ 
place  two  older  organizations  formed  to  provide  continuity  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  between  the  decennial  White  House  conferences  on  children 
and  youth.  The  new  entity  is  dedicated  to  providing  information  and  services 
to  its  166  founding  members  and  to  the  public,  monitoring  federal  activities 
and  programs,  and  aiding  members  in  achieving  specific  objectives.  It  has  the 
further  potential  of  becoming  the  major  coordinator  for  the  disjointed  efforts 
of  various  national  groups  concerned  with  the  needs  of  children  and  youth. 
This  two-year  grant  is  serving  to  strengthen  the  organization  during  its 
crucial  beginning  years. 
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Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council  $57,000 

The  Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council,  which  is  a  founding  mem¬ 
ber  of  NCOCY,  was  formed  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
good  day  care  and  related  child  development  services.  It  also  provides 
technical  assistance  to  groups  that  advocate  government-subsidized,  uni¬ 
versally  available  child  care  services.  Probably  its  most  valuable  function 
is  its  publications  service,  which  produces  catalogs  of  available  publications 
and  audio-visual  materials  on  day  care  and  also  furnishes  these  publica¬ 
tions  at  relatively  low  cost  to  ensure  their  widest  possible  distribution.  Federal 
funding,  which  started  the  publications  service,  has  ended,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  supplementing  an  earlier  grant  to  help  the  service  become  self- 
supporting. 


University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  $241 ,026 

The  Corporation’s  early  interest  in  the  study  of  children’s  learning  has 
broadened  to  include  other  aspects  of  child  development  that  influence 
cognitive  growth.  A  1972  grant  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 
at  Harvard  University  is  supporting  the  study  of  the  range  of  child-rearing 
practices  and  trends  in  this  country  along  with  the  effects  upon  them  of 
government  policies.  This  grant  is  providing  partial  support  for  a  com¬ 
plementary  study  of  child  development  in  both  traditional  and  non-tra- 
ditional  settings.  Bernice  Eiduson,  a  psychologist  at  the  UCLA  School  of 
Medicine,  is  observing  50  children  from  birth  to  six  years  who  were  born 
into  each  of  three  types  of  families:  those  with  a  single  parent,  with  unmarried 
parents,  and  in  a  communal  living  arrangement.  Comparison  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  with  50  others  from  traditional  two-parent  families  may  offer  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  effects  of  widely  differing  child-rearing  patterns  on  the 
way  these  children  grow  up. 

Women’s  Action  Alliance  $51,500 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  when  children  reach  school  age  their 
sense  of  the  options  open  to  them  for  adult  roles  is  already  highly  developed. 
By  the  time  they  are  adults,  a  subtle  combination  of  self-image,  social  pressure, 
and  precedent  have  eliminated  for  many  women  and  men  roles  that  would 
be  satisfying  to  them  and  useful  to  society.  The  Corporation’s  interest  in 
expanding  women’s  options  in  higher  education  has  thus  led  to  a  concern 
for  the  crucial  forces  in  the  child’s  life  which  later  influence  her  concept  of 
the  career  choices  open  to  her.  One  Corporation  grant  was  to  the  Council 
on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  which  is  looking  at  both  race  and  sex 
stereotyping  in  children’s  books.  This  grant  was  for  the  creation  of  a  film 
for  use  with  parents,  day  care  personnel,  and  students  concerned  about 
ensuring  a  nonsexist  environment  and  curriculum  in  preschools.  The  film 
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is  part  of  a  larger  day  care  project  initiated  by  the  Women’s  Action  Alliance 
with  Ford  Foundation  support. 


Yale  University  $247,000 

William  Kessen,  Katherine  Nelson,  and  other  members  of  a  research  group 
at  Yale  have  been  studying  the  mental  organization  that  enables  infants 
between  ages  6  months  and  1 8  months  to  begin  to  categorize  their  observations 
of  the  world  and  match  the  concepts  they  identify  with  words.  This  work, 
which  has  been  aided  with  Corporation  grants  since  1963,  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  knowledge  about  early  cognitive  development.  The  team 
now  intends  to  test  a  number  of  specific  hypotheses  related  to  pre-verbal 
categorization  and  the  emergence  of  language.  The  new  studies,  with  addi¬ 
tional  Carnegie  funds,  are  expected  to  check  empirically  many  widely  held 
theories  about  child  development,  notably  those  of  Piaget. 


Family  Service  Association  of  Nassau  County  $399,500 

Although  the  Corporation’s  program  in  early  childhood  education  has  begun 
to  focus  on  public  policies  and  programs  affecting  children,  it  continues  to  give 
major  attention  not  only  to  basic  research  but  to  projects  to  help  parents  encour¬ 
age  the  intellectual  growth  of  children  as  part  of  their  total  development. 
Carnegie-supported  efforts  have  included  the  research  of  Burton  White  on 
child  rearing  and  competency  in  the  first  three  years  of  life,  the  application 
of  some  of  his  findings  in  the  Brookline  Early  Education  Project,  David 
Weikart’s  research  on  training  mothers  with  children,  and  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  experiment  with  a  toy  lending  library.  Related  to  these  is  the 
Verbal  Interaction  Project  of  the  Family  Service  Association,  a  parent¬ 
training  program  in  which  a  “toy  demonstrator”  brings  books  and  toys  into 
the  homes  of  selected  two-  and  three-year-olds  and  shows  families  how  to 
use  the  materials  as  a  basis  for  talking  and  playing  with  their  children  in 
ways  that  will  promote  language  and  specific  learning  skills.  Studies  indicate 
that  the  program  produces  gains  that  are  significant  five  years  later.  This 
three-year  grant  is  being  used  to  verify  the  findings  on  a  more  definitive  and 
larger  scale,  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  success,  and  to  continue  trying  out 
the  model  in  other  communities. 

Harvard  University  $400,000 

A  research  team  at  Harvard  University  led  by  Burton  White  has  conducted 
a  study  of  children  during  the  first  six  years  of  life  which  has  added  new 
information  about  child  development.  One  conclusion  from  their  research  is 
that  the  second  and  third  years  are  crucial  to  a  child’s  basic  adaptive  and 
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problem-solving  abilities.  On  the  basis  of  hypotheses  about  the  effect  of 
certain  child-rearing  practices  on  social  and  intellectual  competence,  Mr. 
White  and  his  colleagues  are  now  testing  whether  children  can  benefit  from 
parent  counseling  in  practices  that  seem  to  foster  such  growth.  With  this 
grant  and  federal  support,  they  are  selecting  over  the  next  three  years  up  to 
80  families  from  a  variety  of  socio-economic  and  ethnic  backgrounds  who 
have  children  five  months  old.  Some  families  will  participate  in  a  parent 
education  program  that  will  guide  them  on  what  changing  abilities  to  expect 
from  their  children  and  how  to  respond  to  them.  They  will  also  learn  how 
to  arrange  a  household  environment  that  will  stimulate  a  child’s  curiosity. 
Other  families  in  the  study  will  receive  some  or  no  assistance,  and  the  progress 
of  their  children  will  be  measured  against  the  progress  of  those  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  group.  Followup  tests  for  all  children  are  planned  when  they  reach 
two  and  three  years  of  age. 

High/ Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation,  Inc.  $32,600 

Special  training  in  child  development  concepts  for  parents  with  infants  is 
generally  held  to  produce  significant  results  in  the  intellectual  growth  of 
children,  but  very  little  research  has  been  done.  One  of  the  pioneer  mother/ 
infant  education  efforts  was  that  developed  by  David  Weikart,  an  educa¬ 
tional  psychologist,  with  the  assistance  of  Delores  Lambie,  in  the  Ypsilanti 
Infant  Education  Project  of  High/Scope.  High/Scope’s  method  of  working 
with  parents  in  the  home,  building  on  the  infants’  and  parents’  strengths, 
has  attracted  the  interest  of  educators  and  psychologists,  who  see  its  potential 
as  an  effective  intervention  strategy  for  the  benefit  of  young  children’s 
development.  Mr.  Weikart  intends  to  continue  the  research  phase  while 
preparing  to  move  on  to  a  larger-scale  demonstration  project.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  has  provided  major  support  for  the  initial  phase,  has  made  this 
planning  grant  to  enable  Mr.  Weikart  to  design  the  program. 


University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  $64,000 

Since  education  for  young  children  appears  to  be  effective  when  it  is  part 
of  a  continuous  educational  experience,  the  Corporation  has  supported  a 
few  model  programs  in  which  preschool  and  elementary  school  are  tied 
together.  Two  significant  efforts  have  been  the  Brookline  Early  Education 
Project  and  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  A  third  is  the  Center  for  Early  Development 
and  Education  at  the  Kramer  public  elementary  school  in  Little  Rock, 
established  about  six  years  ago  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Arkansas 
and  with  funds  from  the  federal  Children’s  Bureau.  Planned  to  offer  day 
care  and  education  for  children  from  six  months  of  age  through  the  fifth 
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grade,  teacher  training,  educational  programs  for  parents  and  staff,  and 
family  support  services,  and  to  include  a  research  unit,  the  Center  is  in  most 
aspects  close  to  achieving  its  objectives.  Eventually  the  day  care  and  training 
aspects  may  be  integrated  into  the  school  system  with  full  public  support. 
To  this  end,  the  Corporation  has  made  a  grant  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
long-term  impact  of  the  Kramer  project  on  child  development. 

Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc.  171,600 

The  Learning  to  Learn  School,  in  Jacksonville,  Llorida,  was  founded  in  1965 
by  Herbert  and  Joan  Sprigle  to  test  an  experimental  preschool  education 
program  for  children  in  poverty  and  near-poverty.  Follow-up  studies  of  the 
children  once  they  reached  elementary  school  and  those  who  formed  the 
control  group  have  shown  the  experimental  group  to  perform  consistently 
better  in  classroom  work  and  on  reading  and  mathematics  tests.  As  part  of 
their  aim  to  improve  early  education,  the  Sprigles  are  now  designing  a 
multi-media  training  program  for  teachers,  trainees,  aides,  and  parents  in 
the  methods  and  techniques  they  have  found  successful.  This  effort,  with 
Corporation  help,  is  being  pilot-tested  in  a  number  of  universities.  The 
current  grant  is  providing  support  for  the  final  phase  of  production  of  proto¬ 
types  of  the  audio-visual  and  written  materials  for  larger-scale  field  testing. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  $270,462 

Government-sponsored  or  university-based  training  programs  for  child  care 
workers  have  been  designed  mainly  to  meet  the  need  for  competent  personnel 
in  Head  Start  and  other  day  care,  education,  and  health  programs,  and  have 
not  introduced  other  than  short-term  training  for  policy-makers,  administra¬ 
tors  and  other  key  personnel.  The  Schools  of  Education,  Social  Welfare,  and 
Public  Health  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  however,  have 
recently  joined  to  offer  an  interdisciplinary  program  to  prepare  12  persons 
a  year  for  top-level  work  in  early  childhood  programs.  The  one-year  cur¬ 
riculum  is  intended  to  round  out  students’  experience  in  and  knowledge  of 
the  day  care  setting,  from  the  politics  of  program  administration  to  inter¬ 
action  with  parents  and  children,  for  which  full  credit  will  be  given  towards 
the  degree  pertinent  to  each  school.  This  three-year  project,  which  includes 
support  from  the  Grant  Foundation,  is  being  used  primarily  for  fellowships 
for  the  trainees. 

North  Carolina  Central  University  $79,000 

Courses  for  children’s  librarians  have  existed  for  many  years,  but  the  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  on  books,  and  the  students  are  trained  to  concentrate  on  the 
school-age  child  and  reader.  The  School  of  Library  Science  at  North  Carolina 
Central  University  in  Durham  is  the  first  in  the  country  to  offer  a  specializa¬ 
tion  in  early  childhood  librarianship,  preparing  graduates  for  employment 
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in  many  areas  of  public  service.  Included  in  the  curriculum  is  instruction  in 
audio-visual  materials,  toys,  and  storytelling  and  first-hand  experience  with 
young  children  and  their  parents.  The  program,  which  has  also  attracted 
support  from  other  foundations  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  received 
an  initial  grant  from  the  Corporation  three  years  ago.  This  grant  is  per¬ 
mitting  further  strengthening  of  the  program  and  providing  fellowships. 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Boston  SI 00,000 

Pediatricians,  the  only  professionals  likely  to  be  in  frequent  contact  with  pre¬ 
school  children,  are  now  confronting  a  host  of  learning,  behavioral,  and 
emotional  problems  in  normal  children  for  which  they  are  not  yet  receiving 
adequate  preparation  in  medical  school.  In  1972  the  Corporation  made  a 
substantial  grant  to  the  Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center  to  provide 
postgraduate  training  in  child  development  for  pediatricians  who  may 
become  medical  school  faculty,  introduce  child  development  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  these  schools  and  affiliated  hospitals,  and  have  the  potential  of 
influencing  the  training  of  larger  numbers  of  future  pediatricians.  T  his  grant 
and  major  support  from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  are  per¬ 
mitting  the  training  of  six  more  fellows. 

Nova  University  $15,000 

Over  the  past  decade  Glen  Nimnicht  has  developed  a  number  of  important 
educational  programs  for  young  children,  including  the  parent  training/toy 
library  program  at  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development,  previously  supported  by  this  foundation.  As  an  administrator, 
he  has  had  little  opportunity  to  write  about  his  work  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  research  and  development  in  early  childhood  education.  Mr. 
Nimnicht  is  now  a  professor  of  early  childhood  education  at  Nova  University. 
This  grant  will  provide  released  time  to  enable  him  to  synthesize  his  ideas 
and  experience  and  write  a  series  of  articles. 

Harvard  University  $15,000 

For  a  number  of  years  Carnegie  Corporation  has  been  supporting  research 
in  child  development  in  Africa  carried  out  by  Harvard  University  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  University  of  Nairobi.  This  grant  is  providing  supple¬ 
mentary  support  for  the  salaries  of  two  Harvard  researchers  and  some  funds 
for  analysis  of  data  collected  in  Kenya. 


Public  affairs 

In  recent  years  the  Corporation’s  program  in  public  affairs  has  begun  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  increasing  the  responsiveness  of  public  and  private  institutions 
to  the  needs  of  private  citizens.  A  number  of  grants  have  been  made  for  the 
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purpose  of  examining  public  policy  and  monitoring  institutional  and  govern¬ 
mental  performance  and  increasing  public  understanding  in  relation  to  such 
issues  as  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  children  and  minorities,  the  problems 
of  poverty,  the  financing  of  political  campaigns,  consumer  access  to  redress 
of  grievance  and  to  federal  agencies,  voter  education  and  registration,  and 
legal  services  to  middle-  and  low-income  groups.  Many  projects  formerly 
identified  with  public  affairs  have  been  absorbed  into  other  program  areas  as 
preparation  for  litigation  and  public  policy  review  and  recommendations 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  their  program  goals. 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.  (SRC)  $348,300 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  was  founded  in  1949  by  black  and  white 
southern  leaders  “to  attain  the  ideals  and  practices  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all  peoples  in  the  South.”  Since  then  it  has  provided  guidance,  education, 
and  information  on  racial  affairs,  become  a  major  repository  of  statistics  for 
writers  and  reporters  in  the  region,  and  worked  to  bring  the  members  of  both 
races  together  for  discussion.  In  1973  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  SRC 
to  support  a  Southern  Project  for  Investigative  Research  to  encourage 
southern  journalists  and  other  writers  to  research  regionwide  stories  on  the  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  problems  concerned  with  civil  rights  and  poverty.  Included 
in  that  grant  were  funds  to  plan  a  related  project  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
federal  revenue-sharing  funds  to  localities  which  were  intended  to  replace 
categorical  grant  programs.  Revenue  sharing  in  its  present  form  will  last 
until  late  1976  but  may  be  extended  based  on  evaluation  of  the  experience 
of  state  and  local  governments.  The  Southern  Monitoring  Project,  which 
has  now  received  this  two-year  grant,  will  involve  students  in  this  review  and 
make  the  facts  known  to  the  public  and  to  relevant  officials.  The  Project  is  in 
addition  providing  technical  assistance  to  local  officials  and  citizens  groups  in 
understanding  and  taking  part  in  decisions  about  the  distribution  of  funds 
through  revenue-sharing  formulas. 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  $166,000 

Tax  policies  affecting  business,  welfare,  home  ownership,  and  charitable 
giving  and  many  other  aspects  of  public  life  are  so  complicated  that  even 
Congressmen,  lawyers,  and  financial  advisors,  let  alone  lay  citizens,  do  not 
always  understand  them.  Thus  decisions  are  made  without  informed  public 
discussion.  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates,  a  public  interest  law  and  research 
firm  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  formed  to  try  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
providing  expert  analyses  of  tax  issues  to  the  news  media  and  citizens  and 
challenging  certain  rulings  and  practices  in  the  courts.  The  Corporation  is 
funding  only  the  research  and  writing  arm  of  the  firm.  In  this  work,  Tax 
Analysts  joins  the  Washington  Research  Project,  the  Children’s  Defense 
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Fund,  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  the  Center  for  Responsive  Law,  and 
other  organizations  as  recipients  of  Carnegie  grants  to  monitor  federal 
policies  and  practices  and  increase  public  understanding  of  them. 


Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 

and  Educational  Fund  (MALDEF)  $288,400 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Corporation  has  made  a  special  effort  to 
combine  its  interests  in  governmental  affairs,  education  and  civil  rights 
into  a  coherent  program  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  minority 
children.  A  number  of  grants  fall  into  the  programs  in  early  childhood 
education  and  development  and  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Others,  like  the  grant  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  are  for  broader  purposes.  MALDEF,  established  in  1968  with  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  is  the  only  national  organization  concerned  primarily  with 
the  civil  rights  of  Mexican  Americans  and  the  training  of  Chicano  lawyers. 
This  three-year  grant  is  helping  MALDEF  to  expand  its  activities  in  educa¬ 
tion,  where  Chicano  children  face  some  of  their  greatest  problems.  According 
to  statistics  and  the  reports  of  various  commissions,  discrimination  against 
Mexican  American  children  is  more  intense  and  widespread  than  that  faced 
by  any  other  minority  group.  A  high  proportion  drop  out  of  school  by  the 
seventh  grade;  in  Texas  89  percent  are  out  before  completing  high  school. 
MALDEF’s  first  emphasis  is  to  be  on  bilingual  education.  It  will  also  fight 
discrimination  in  school  finance,  in  the  appointment  of  Chicano  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  in  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  school  services  to 
poor  children.  A  task  force  of  social  scientists  will  assist  their  work. 

American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Project  (AILTP)  $53,500 

The  creation  of  the  National  Indian  Law  Library  of  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  in  Denver,  which  was  assisted  by  the  Corporation  last  year,  is 
reorganizing  the  highly  specialized  field  of  American  Indian  law  into  a 
system  that  makes  the  information  available  to  a  broader  public  of  scholars 
and  students.  The  field  continues  developing  rapidly,  however,  and  this  one- 
year  grant  is  providing  support  for  the  Indian  Law  Reporter ,  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Project,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  keep  the  Indian  legal  community  abreast  of  developments  in  the  Capitol 
and  around  the  country.  The  AILTP  was  established  with  grants  from  the 
Akbar  and  Donner  Foundations  as  a  means  of  involving  Indian  lawyers  and 
law  students  in  the  legal  problems  of  Indian  peoples,  and  is  seen  as  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  work  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)  $29,900 

This  grant  is  supplementing  earlier  support  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Indian  Law  Library  of  NARF,  to  enable  it  to  catalog  and  index 
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documents  of  all  the  principal  cases  relating  to  American  Indians,  including 
attorneys’  briefs  and  law  journal  articles.  Since  1972  the  staff  of  the  Library 
has  made  good  progress  towards  its  goals.  It  has  printed  and  distributed  10  of 
the  29  volumes  of  documents  of  the  Indian  Claims  Committee  (ICC),  de¬ 
veloped  and  distributed  a  detailed  index  of  the  collection,  obtained  about 
2,000  other  legal  documents  of  which  about  1,000  have  been  cataloged. 
NARF  is  using  these  funds  to  hire  additional  staff. 

Institute  of  Public  Administration  $1 5,000 

Puerto  Ricans  comprise  about  12  percent  of  the  population  of  New  York  City 
and  are  its  neediest  minority,  yet  there  has  been  no  public  or  private  organ¬ 
ization  doing  systematic  research  on  the  needs  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York.  A 
Puerto  Rican  Institute  for  Social  Research  had  been  proposed  to  gather  data 
on  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York,  identify  their  needs  and  priorities,  analyze 
the  resources  available  to  meet  their  needs,  propose  public  policies  with 
respect  to  Puerto  Ricans,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  those  agencies 
that  serve  Puerto  Ricans.  The  Institute  of  Public  Administration  with  this 
grant  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institute. 

Legal  Aid  Society  $10,000 

In  1968  the  Corporation  and  seven  other  foundations  joined  in  initial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Community  Law  Offices  (CLO)  in  East  Harlem.  The  CLO’s 
immediate  objective  was  to  provide  a  means  for  volunteer  legal  aid,  in  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  where  none  had  previously  existed.  Its 
broader  aims  were  to  enable  young  lawyers  in  large  New  York  firms  to  learn 
first  hand  about  the  problems  of  the  urban  poor  and  to  experiment  with  new 
ways  in  which  the  resources  of  the  private  bar  might  help  mitigate  these 
problems.  The  CLO  has  since  then  handled  more  than  9,000  cases,  using  the 
services  of  300  lawyers  whose  time  is  donated  by  participating  law  firms. 
Most  of  the  operating  budget  has  come  from  the  federal  Model  Cities  Pro¬ 
gram,  but  these  funds  were  cut  back.  The  CLO  turned  to  its  original  sup¬ 
porters  for  six-month  interim  funding  to  give  it  time  to  make  other  long-term 
financial  arrangements. 


Citizens  Research  Foundation  (CRF)  $97,500 

Public  attention  has  begun  to  focus  on  reforms  in  campaign  financing  not 
only  at  the  federal  level  but  in  the  states  as  well.  However,  the  laws  and 
practices  vary  widely  among  the  states  and  there  has  been  little  substantive 
research  or  analysis  on  the  financing  of  state  campaigns.  Last  year  a  planning 
grant  enabled  the  Citizens  Research  Foundation  to  organize  a  project  to 
monitor  and  report  on  campaign  financing  practices  in  gubernatorial  and 
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legislative  campaigns  in  1 1  states  in  1974.  This  grant  is  enabling  experienced 
political  journalists  to  write  the  reports,  drawing  upon  available  campaign 
data  on  financing  patterns,  practices  and  regulations,  and  on  their  own 
observations.  These  will  be  published  in  a  book  with  an  overview  by  a 
journalist  with  national  experience  and  reputation. 

Rutgers  University  $7,227 

In  1971  the  Corporation’s  renewed  support  for  the  Eagleton  Institute  of 
Politics  seminars  for  legislative  leaders  included  funds  for  a  special  seminar 
for  women  legislators  and  for  research  by  Jesse  Unruh,  former  speaker  of 
the  California  assembly,  on  attitudes  toward  legislative  ethics  and  campaign 
finance.  Mr.  Unruh  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  through  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  the  seminars,  and  interviews  with  legislators,  lobbyists,  concerned 
citizens,  and  the  press,  and  he  is  now  analyzing  and  updating  the  information 
in  the  light  of  recent  publicity  on  campaign  financing.  The  Corporation  has 
provided  supplementary  support  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  work  for 
use  in  a  book. 


Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center  (MARC)  $200,000 

In  1937  the  president  of  the  Corporation  invited  the  Swedish  scholar  Gunnar 
Myrdal  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States.  In  1944  his  monumental  work,  An  American  Dilemma,  was  published 
and  hailed  as  a  landmark  in  social  science  research.  His  well-documented 
findings  have  influenced  American  policy  and  American  law  for  three  decades. 
Mr.  Myrdal  is  now  preparing  a  reappraisal  of  racial  issues  and  relations 
since  that  time  which  will  point  out  the  significant  policy  and  action  ques¬ 
tions  that  must  be  asked  and  answered  for  continued  racial  progress  in  this 
country.  This  work  will  result  in  a  book  tentatively  entitled  An  American 
Dilemma  Revisited:  The  Racial  Crisis  in  the  United  States  in  Perspective,  which 
will  be  published  in  1976  by  Pantheon  Press. 

Stanford  University  $15,000 

Between  1958  and  1961,  the  Corporation  granted  a  total  of  $183,000  in 
support  of  a  major  analysis  by  Gabriel  Almond  and  Sidney  Verba  of  citizens’ 
attitudes  toward  their  own  political  roles  in  the  United  States,  Britain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Mexico.  The  project  resulted  in  a  book,  The  Civic 
Culture:  Political  Attitudes  and  Democracy  in  Five  Nations.  The  data  have  been 
used  in  most  major  texts  on  comparative  politics  and,  though  now  15  years 
old,  are  still  being  mined  by  scholars.  Mr.  Almond  believes  that  it  may  be 
instructive  to  bring  the  findings  up  to  date  by  readministering  the  survey. 
Before  considering  this,  however,  he  would  like  to  appraise  the  uses  that 
have  been  made  of  the  original  study  and  the  comments  and  criticisms  it 
has  evoked.  The  grant  supports  this  appraisal. 
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The  Urban  Institute  $1 5,000 

The  feasibility  of  producing  a  social  report,  which  would  provide  a  social 
complement  to  the  economic  indicators  that  are  often  used  as  a  basis  for 
assessing  the  nation’s  “health,”  was  explored  with  a  small  Corporation  grant 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and  Development  in  1972.  The 
key  people  involved  in  it  have  continued  to  pursue  the  idea  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Urban  Institute. 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleveland  $1 5,000 

Last  year  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleveland  sponsored,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  four  other  Cleveland  organizations,  a  conference  on  regionalism, 
which  provided  a  forum  for  academics,  elected  officials,  government  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  interested  citizens  to  exchange  views  about  regional  govern¬ 
ment.  The  conference  offered  an  opportunity  to  deal  directly  with  the 
problems  of  regionalism  as  they  affect  black  and  minority  people.  The  Cor¬ 
poration’s  grant  covered  the  honoraria  and  expenses  of  the  speakers,  and 
the  publication  of  the  conference  proceedings. 


Other  grants 

There  are  always  each  year  a  few  Corporation-supported  projects  which  fall 
outside  the  four  major  program  areas  but  which  are  nevertheless  considered 
important  to  the  aims  and  charter  of  the  foundation.  Some  of  these  are  keyed 
to  former  interests,  such  as  the  contributions  of  libraries  and  their  collections 
to  the  preservation  and  dissemination  of  knowledge;  others,  including  public 
television,  relate  closely  to  the  Corporation’s  existing  interests  in  education; 
still  others  prove  to  be  the  beginnings  of  what  will  later  become  larger  pro¬ 
gram  concerns. 

The  African-American  Institute  (AAI)  $266,000 

In  keeping  with  its  purpose  of  informing  Americans  about  Africa,  the 
African-American  Institute  has  established  a  special  program  to  expand  the 
scope  and  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  about  Africa  in  the  nation’s 
schools  and  colleges.  The  Corporation  has  supported  this  effort  within  AAI’s 
School  Services  Division  since  1969.  Through  conferences,  workshops,  and 
consultation  it  stimulates  state  education  departments,  city  school  districts, 
and  teachers  to  present  information  about  Africa  effectively  in  the  classroom. 
It  provides  its  own  materials  for  use  by  teachers  and  students  and  bibli¬ 
ographies  which  have  also  been  used  in  black  studies  courses  at  the  college 
level.  This  two-year  grant  is  being  used  by  the  AAI  mainly  to  help  the 
Division  activities  become  self-supporting  and  also  to  continue  holding 
seminars  on  Africa  for  Congressional  aides. 
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Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  $250,000 

While  the  Corporation  has  never  had  a  major  program  in  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  it  has  made  key  grants  in  the  field  since  the  early  sixties,  helping  to 
create  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop  and  provide  initial  support  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  It  has  twice  made  grants  to  the 
Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  for  WNET/Channel  13  in  New  York 
City.  In  1967  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Television  produced 
a  design  for  the  organization  and  support  of  public  television  that  has  sig¬ 
nificantly  influenced  developments  since  then.  The  Ford  Foundation,  which 
has  had  a  major  program  in  public  television,  in  1974  announced  plans  to 
phase  out  its  support  over  a  four-year  period,  with  grants  dispensed  to  pro¬ 
duction  centers  and  stations  on  a  matching-grant  basis.  WNET/Channel  13 
is  using  this  opportunity  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  broadcasting  facility,  and 
the  Corporation  is  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc.  $200,000 

In  1972  the  Ford  Foundation,  with  the  cooperation  of  Carnegie  Corporation, 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  and  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Family  Foundation 
established  the  Drug  Abuse  Council  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  an  independent 
national  source  of  information,  policy  evaluation,  and  research  funding  con¬ 
cerning  drug  use  and  abuse.  Since  then,  with  continuing  foundation  support, 
the  Council  has  published  several  studies  on  major  issues  and  problems  in 
the  field,  disseminated  other  information,  established  liaison  with  com¬ 
munity  and  government  projects,  sponsored  conferences  and  conducted  or 
funded  research.  This  grant  is  assisting  this  work  for  another  year. 

Columbia  University  $110,000 

Oral  history  has  become  an  important  resource  for  historians  as  the  telephone 
call  has  supplanted  the  long  letter  and  the  tempo  of  life  has  made  the  keeping 
of  diaries  a  rare  avocation.  Since  1950  the  use  of  oral  history  has  spread 
widely,  not  only  to  record  recent  events  and  the  memoirs  of  prominent 
figures  but  the  thoughts  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  Columbia  University’s 
collection,  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  country,  was  started  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian,  Allan  Nevins.  The  Corporation  helped  support  the 
work  of  the  Oral  History  Research  Office  from  1955  through  1963  and  later 
commissioned  it  to  record  the  history  of  the  foundation.  This  grant  is  helping 
to  extend  the  Columbia  collection  and  to  enable  the  director  and  associate 
director  of  the  Office  to  give  a  semester  course  in  oral  history  for  graduate 
students  in  history  and  librarianship. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (AAAS)  $88,500 

The  Corporation  has  occasionally  supported  broad,  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  of  society.  Daedalus,  the  journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences,  published  a  special  issue  in  1963  called  A  New  Europe  which  resulted 
in  part  from  a  Corporation  grant,  and  that  collection  of  essays  was  heralded 
as  a  major  contribution  to  thinking  about  modern  Europe.  The  Academy 
is  planning  another  issue,  to  be  devoted  to  a  scholarly  examination  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  society  by  both  Americans  and  foreigners,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  events  in  the  1960’s.  The  Corporation  funded  the  planning 
conference  leading  to  the  commission  of  papers  for  the  issue,  which  will 
later  be  published  as  a  book. 

Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  SI  5,000 

In  1972  the  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  completed  a  Corpora¬ 
tion-supported  study  of  university  presses  in  seven  midwestern  states,  which 
included  recommendations  for  ways  in  which  the  presses  could  cooperate  in 
ensuring  better  management  practices  and  reducing  operational  costs.  This 
grant  is  being  used  by  the  Committee,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Presses,  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  joint 
operation  for  warehousing  and  order  fulfillment. 

The  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.  $1 2,000 

A  British- American  conference  on  the  role  of  philanthropy  in  the  1970’s  was 
held  in  Ditchley  Park,  England,  in  1972,  and  the  proceedings  were  later 
published  in  a  book,  which  is  being  distributed  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  through  The  Council  on  Foundations.  The  Corporation,  which 
funded  the  conference,  covered  the  additional  publication  expenses  with 
this  grant. 

University  of  Washington  $1 2,000 

Henry  Suzzallo  was  president  of  the  University  of  Washington  from  1915  to 
1926  and  president  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peaching  from  1930  until  his  death  in  1933.  He  made  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  development  of  higher  education,  and  his  papers  have  been 
collected  in  the  University  of  Washington  library,  which  bears  his  name.  A 
biography  of  Mr.  Suzzallo  is  now  being  prepared  with  financial  support 
from  the  University  and  this  grant. 


Commonwealth  program 

The  Corporation  Commonwealth  Program  has  continued  to  stress  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching  and  reform  of  education  in  developing  countries.  The  main 
focus  has  been  on  the  strategic  role  of  universities  and  their  faculties  of 
education  in  providing  leadership  and  direction  for  educational  change  in 
their  countries  or  regions.  This  year  a  major  grant  went  to  the  University  of 
the  South  Pacific  in  further  support  of  its  extensive  regional  activities  in 
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education.  In  Africa  grants  went  to  two  influential  bodies  operating  inter¬ 
nationally  in  the  field,  one  which  brings  together  in  a  network  of  professional 
relationships  the  key  university  leadership  in  education  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  countries;  another  which  is  spearheading  work  of  universities  and 
ministries  of  education  and  new  teaching  methods  designed  to  make  social 
studies  more  relevant  to  young  citizens  of  African  nations. 


University  of  the  South  Pacific  $323,220 

With  Corporation  support,  The  University  of  the  South  Pacific,  founded  in 
1968  in  Fiji,  has  set  up  regional  centers  in  three  of  the  eleven  island  countries 
and  territories  it  serves.  These  centers,  each  staffed  by  a  resident  lecturer, 
serve  to  link  the  islands  with  the  main  campus,  provide  bases  for  extension 
and  in-service  training  courses,  and  give  support  to  correspondence  students 
and  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education’s  Secondary  Curriculum  Project. 
The  initial  centers  were  in  Tonga,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands.  This  year’s  grant,  renewing  support  of  these  centers  for 
a  further  three  years,  will  enable  establishment  of  new  ones  in  Western 
Samoa  and  the  Cook  Islands.  Funds  are  included  to  develop  library  re¬ 
sources  at  each  location  and  to  train  local  counterparts  ultimately  to  re¬ 
place  the  present  expatriate  lecturers.  The  grant  will  also  enable  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  tied  into  the  Pan-Pacific  educational  satellite  communi¬ 
cation  project,  to  expand  its  own  sub-network  with  four  ground  stations  in 
the  islands  in  addition  to  the  existing  ones  in  Fiji  and  Tonga.  Through  this 
network,  correspondence  students  in  distant  centers  can  hold  tutorials  with 
faculty  members  in  Fiji. 


Association  for  Teacher  Education  in  Africa  (ATEA)  $290,860 

In  the  five  years  that  the  Association  for  Teacher  Education  in  Africa  has 
been  in  existence  as  an  African-based  international  organization,  its  mem¬ 
bership  has  increased  so  that  it  now  brings  the  heads  of  30  departments, 
institutes,  or  schools  of  education  in  18  universities  of  13  English-speaking 
African  countries  together  with  representatives  from  the  University  of 
London  Institute  of  Education  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Association  has  been  effective  in  coordinating  separate  university 
efforts  in  education  through  conferences,  the  sponsorship  of  graduate  fellows 
at  United  States  universities,  staff  exchanges  among  member  institutions, 
special  studies  or  workshops,  and  a  newsletter.  Currently,  ATEA,  which  has 
offices  in  Nigeria  and  Kenya,  is  focusing  on  reform  in  the  curriculum  for 
teacher  education,  particularly  to  emphasize  the  teacher’s  role  in  fostering 
social  and  economic  development.  This  four-year  grant  renews  Corporation 
support  of  ATEA’s  administrative  and  program  activities. 
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African  Social  Studies  Programme  (ASSP)  SI  19,000 

The  African  Social  Studies  Programme  in  Nairobi  was  formed  in  1969 
to  encourage  national  efforts  to  develop  new  social  studies  curricula  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools  to  give  students  a  heightened  awareness  of 
their  heritage,  greater  understanding  of  their  countries’  problems,  and  a 
keener  appreciation  of  their  roles  in  nation-building.  The  Programme  has 
held  a  series  of  international  writing  workshops  to  draft  teaching  kits  on  the 
history  and  social  development  of  each  country  and  on  important  concepts 
such  as  conservation,  international  cooperation,  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 
Kits  have  already  been  completed  for  seven  of  the  twelve  countries  associated 
with  the  Programme.  The  Corporation  is  assisting  this  program  for  another 
three  years  by  supporting  the  trial  and  evaluation  of  the  new  curricula  and 
the  preparation  of  an  intensive  program  of  pre-service  and  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  for  teachers  who  will  use  the  kits.  ASSP  has  had  continuing  support 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  funds  from  both  sources  are  being  used  for 
its  administrative  activities. 


Harvard  University  $14,950 

Between  1967  and  1973  the  Corporation  supported  research  on  the  physical, 
cognitive,  and  social  development  of  children  in  Kenya  and  advanced  train¬ 
ing  of  Africans  in  child  development  at  Harvard  University.  Professor  John 
Whiting  who  had  overall  responsibility  for  the  project,  Beatrice  Whiting, 
and  their  colleagues  are  now  in  the  process  of  analyzing  the  wealth  of  data 
they  have  gathered  with  the  intention  of  disseminating  their  reports  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Kenya.  The  research  has  already  led  to  39  staff  papers 
and  14  articles  published  in  professional  journals.  This  grant  will  enable 
them  to  complete  data  analysis  and  to  take  a  brief  trip  to  Kenya  for  the 
collection  of  additional  information. 

The  Inter-University  Council 

for  Higher  Education  Overseas  $11,750 

The  Inter-University  Council  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  mobilizing  the 
intellectual  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  aid  development  of  the 
29  new  university  institutions  which  have  been  established  in  the  former 
British  colonies  of  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  South 
Pacific  since  1946.  The  Council  is  now  preparing  a  study  of  the  development 
of  higher  education  in  these  countries  and  recording  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  IUC’s  experience.  The  Corporation  which  played  a  part  in  effecting 
American  cooperation  in  IUC’s  endeavors  is  supporting  this  two-year 
project  jointly  with  the  Nuffield  Foundation. 
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Books  resulting 
from  grants 


Each  year  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  reporting  the  results  of  projects 
funded  wholly  or  in  part  by  Carnegie  Corporation  are  published  by  com¬ 
mercial  and  university  presses  and  by  research  organizations.  This  is  only 
a  selection  of  titles. 

Grants  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  with  particular  emphasis  on  non- 
traditional  study,  resulted  in  the  following  publications: 

Restructuring  the  Baccalaureate:  A  Focus  on  Time-Shortened  Degree 
Programs  in  the  United  States 

by  Robert  M.  Bersi  (American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities) 

Planning  Non-Traditional  Programs:  An  Analysis  of  the  Issues  of 
Postsecondary  Education 

by  K.  Patricia  Cross,  John  R.  Valley,  and  Associates  (Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  Publishers) 

Several  books  were  published  which  reflect  the  Corporation’s  interest  in 
public  affairs: 

Political  Woman 

by  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  (Basic  Books,  Inc.,  Publishers) 

Working  on  the  System:  A  Comprehensive  Manual  for  Citizen  Access 
to  Federal  Agencies 

Edited  by  James  R.  Michael  with  Ruth  C.  Fort  (Basic  Books,  Inc.,  Publishers) 
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Supercity/ Hometown,  U.S.A.:  Prospects  for  Two-Tier  Government 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  (Praeger  Publishers) 

Constitutional  Conventions:  The  Politics  of  Revision 

by  Elmer  E.  Cornwell,  Jr.,  Jay  S.  Goodman,  and  Wayne  R.  Swanson  (National 
Municipal  League) 

Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1975  Budget 

by  Barry  M.  Blechman,  Edward  M.  Gramlich,  and  Robert  W.  Hartman  (The 
Brookings  Institution) 


A  number  of  publications  have  emerged  from  the  Commonwealth  Program 
and  from  the  Corporation’s  earlier  activities  in  international  affairs: 

A  History  of  the  Bemba 

by  Andrew  D.  Roberts  (Longman  Group  Ltd.) 

Land  Reform  and  Politics:  A  Comparative  Analysis 

by  Hung-chao  Tai  (University  of  California  Press) 

Egypt:  The  Praetorian  State 

by  Amos  Perlmutter  (Transaction  Books) 


Several  publications  concerned  with  early  childhood  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  reflect  the  Corporation’s  interest  in  that  area.  The  first  three  are  the 
published  results  of  a  series  of  studies  on  child  care  in  nine  countries: 

Early  Child  Care  in  Sweden 

by  Ragnar  Berfenstam  and  Inger  William-Olsson  (Gordon  and  Breach  Science 
Publishers  Ltd.) 

Early  Child  Care  in  the  United  States  of  America 

by  Halbert  B.  Robinson,  Nancy  M.  Robinson,  Martin  Wolins,  Urie  Bronfenbrenner, 
and  Julius  B.  Richmond  (Gordon  and  Breach  Science  Publishers  Ltd.) 

Early  Child  Care  in  Switzerland 

by  Kurt  K.  Liischer,  Verena  Ritter,  and  Peter  Gross  (Gordon  and  Breach  Science 
Publishers  Ltd.) 

The  Growth  of  Competence 

edited  by  Kevin  Connolly  and  Jerome  Bruner  (Academic  Press) 

Children  Out  of  School  in  America 

(A  report  by  the  Children’s  Defense  Fund  of  Washington  Research  Project,  Inc.) 
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Other  books  of  special  interest  are: 

The  One  Best  System:  A  History  of  American  Urban  Education 

by  David  Tyack  (Harvard  University  Press) 

Making  Health  Teams  Work 

by  Harold  Wise,  Richard  Beckhard,  Irwin  Rubin,  and  Aileen  L.  Kyte  (Ballinger 
Publishing  Company) 

The  Power  Broker:  Robert  Moses  and  the  Fall  of  New  York 

by  Robert  Caro  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 

Who  Shall  Live?  Health,  Economics,  and  Social  Choice 
by  Victor  R.  Fuchs  (Basic  Books,  Inc.,  Publishers) 


The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  which  was  established  in 
1967  by  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  with 
major  funding  from  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  ended  in  1973. 
During  1974,  however,  several  studies  and  essays  were  published.  Reports  and 
essays  sponsored  by  or  prepared  for  the  Commission  may  be  obtained  from 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520.  All  others 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Commission’s  office,  2150  Shattuck  Avenue, 
Berkeley,  California  94704. 

Addendum  Prepared  by  the  Commission  Staff 

Tuition 

A  Supplemental  Statement  to  the  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  on  “Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits?  Who  Should  Pay?” 

Sponsored  Research  Reports 

The  Academic  Melting  Pot:  Catholics  and  Jews  in  American  Higher  Education 

by  Stephen  Steinberg 

Leadership  and  Ambiguity:  The  American  College  President 

by  Michael  D.  Cohen  and  James  G.  March 

Escape  from  the  Doll’s  House:  Women  in  Graduate  and  Professional 
School  Education 

by  Saul  D.  Feldman 

Changes  in  University  Organization,  1964-1972 

by  Edward  Gross  and  Paul  V.  Grambsch 

Antibias  Regulation  of  Universities:  Faculty  Problems  and  Their  Solutions 
by  Richard  A.  Lester 
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American  Learned  Society  in  Transition:  The  Impact  of  Dissent  and  Recession 
by  Harland  G.  Bloland  and  Sue  M.  Bloland 

Higher  Education  and  Earnings:  College  as  an  Investment  and  a  Screening  Device 

by  Paul  Taubman  and  Terence  Wales 


Essays 

Higher  Education  and  the  Labor  Market 

Edited  by  Margaret  S.  Gordon 

The  Academic  System  in  American  Society 
by  Alain  Touraine 

Technical  Reports 

Flying  a  Learning  Center:  Design  and  Costs  of  an  Off-Campus 
Space  for  Learning 

by  Thomas  J.  Karwin 

Political  Ideologies  of  Graduate  Students:  Crystallization,  Consistency, 
and  Contextual  Effects 

by  Margaret  A.  Fay  and  Jeff  A.  Weintraub 

The  Demise  of  Diversity?  A  Comparative  Profile  of  Eight  Types  of  Institutions 

by  C.  Robert  Pace 
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The 

report  of 
the  secretary 


The 

report  of 
the  secretary 


At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  Charles  Spofford,  a  trustee  since  1953, 
retired  from  the  board.  Mr.  Spofford  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  from  1962  through  1967.  At  the  time  of  his  departure,  his  fellow 
trustees  expressed  warm  appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  valuable  service 
on  the  board. 

Robert  F.  Bacher  and  Malcolm  A.  MacIntyre,  whose  terms  were  also 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  annual  meeting,  were  reelected  for  three-year 
terms  ending  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1976.  David  A.  Shepard 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board  and  Caryl  P.  Haskins  vice  chairman. 

At  the  February  meeting,  Madeline  H.  McWhinney  was  elected  trustee 
for  a  term  ending  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1977.  Ms.  McWhinney 
is  president  designate  of  the  recently  organized  First  Women’s  Bank.  From  1 967 
until  the  end  of  1 973,  she  was  assistant  vice  presidentof  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  which  she  had  joined  in  1943  as  a  junior  statistician.  A  magna 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Smith  College,  Ms.  McWhinney  received  the  M.B.A. 
degree  from  New  York  University.  She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Association,  the  American  Finance  Association,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bank  Women,  and  other  associations  in  the  field  of  banking  and 
finance. 

During  the  year,  the  finance  and  administration  committee  consisted  of 
Amyas  Ames,  chairman;  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Haskins,  Mr.  MacIntyre, 
Alan  Pifer,  Howard  D.  Samuel,  and  Mr.  Shepard.  It  met  on  October  24, 
1973,  January  24,  April  18,  and  September  18,  1974. 

The  nominating  committee  consisted  of  Phyllis  Goodhart  Gordan,  chair¬ 
man;  Mr.  Bacher,  Francis  Keppel,  Mr.  Pifer,  and  Franklin  A.  Thomas.  It 
held  several  meetings  during  the  year. 
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The  board  held  regular  meetings  on  October  11  and  December  13,  1973, 
and  February  14,  April  11,  and  June  11,  1974.  A  special  two-day  “retreat” 
meeting  to  discuss  the  Corporation’s  programs  and  operations  was  held  in 
Palo  Alto  and  San  Francisco,  California,  on  March  14  and  15. 

In  July  Frederic  A.  Mosher  rejoined  the  Corporation’s  staff  as  a  program 
officer.  Mr.  Mosher,  who  had  been  with  the  Corporation  since  1962,  spent 
most  of  the  1973-74  year  associated  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  and  the  Huron  Institute  and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Corporation. 
His  primary  program  concern  is  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Sara  C.  Sackett  was  appointed  program  assistant  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  program  in  January.  Ms.  Sackett  received  the  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
degree  from  New  York  University.  She  has  been  an  educational  specialist 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  an  area  coordinator  of  the  Youth 
Services  Agency,  director  of  the  Brooklyn  center  of  Aspira  of  New  York, 
and  most  recently,  director  of  development  for  Aspira  of  America. 

In  September  Joyce  DeGroot  joined  the  staff  as  administrative  assistant 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Ms.  DeGroot  was  graduated  with  distinction 
from  Northwestern  University  and  has  held  positions  with  Merit  Publishers 
(now  Pathfinder  Press)  and  with  two  New  York  law  firms. 
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The 

report  of 
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The 

report  of 
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The  annual  financial  statements  and  additional  financial  tabulations  for 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  appear  on  pages  69  through  97.  The 
following  comments  highlight  and  supplement  the  information  disclosed  in 
the  financial  statements. 

Investment  matters 

On  September  30,  1974,  the  market  value  of  the  Corporation’s  investment 
assets  was  SI 98.9  million,  compared  to  S336.5  million  one  year  earlier.  The 
sharp  decline  mirrored  the  precipitous  drop  in  securities  prices  generally 
during  1974. 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  these  investment  assets,  together 
with  realized  gains  or  losses  on  transactions  during  the  year. 


The  investment  portfolio  on  September  30,  1974 


Market 

value 

Percent 

of 

total 

Gain  (Loss) 
on  investment 
transactions 
during  year 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$1 33,639,01 5 

67.2 

($9,099,782) 

Convertible  securities 

3,433,025 

1.7 

(538,033) 

Fixed  income  securities 

Short-term 

27,022,000 

13.6 

(414) 

Other 

34,854,793 

17.5 

(428,151) 

$198,948,833 

100.0 

($10,066,380) 

The  Corporation’s  principal  investment  objective  is  to  maximize  long- 
range  total  return,  consisting  of  realized  and  unrealized  capital  appreciation 
as  well  as  dividend  and  interest  income.  In  pursuing  this  objective,  three 
outside  investment  counselors  are  employed:  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
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pany  of  New  York,  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  Miller, 
Anderson  &  Sherrerd,  a  Philadelphia  firm.  Each  of  the  Corporation’s  three 
counselors  has  management  responsibility  for  about  one-third  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  total  investment  portfolio. 

The  Corporation’s  trustees,  within  investment  policies  and  standards  set 
by  them,  delegate  discretion  over  decisions  on  individual  purchases  or  sales 
of  securities  to  the  three  investment  counselors.  The  trustees  rely  on  these 
counselors  to  initiate  purchase  and  sale  transactions  in  conformity  with  the 
highest  ethical  standards  of  the  investment  community. 

In  delegating  initial  authority  to  outside  counsel,  the  trustees  retain 
responsibility  for  investment  policy  decisions,  including  decisions  involving 
the  social  performance  of  business  firms  represented  in  the  investment  port¬ 
folio.  As  part  of  their  responsibility  to  consider  corporate  social  performance, 
the  trustees  have  endorsed  the  following  procedures  for  voting  proxies. 

The  Corporation’s  treasurer  receives  and  reviews  all  proxy  statements 
and  votes  those  proxies  of  a  routine  nature.  Proxy  statements  which  raise 
questions  with  material  social  implications  are  referred  to  the  finance  and 
administration  committee  which  then  decides,  on  behalf  of  the  full  board 
of  trustees,  how  the  proxies  shall  be  voted.  The  consideration  of  proxy  issues 
by  the  trustees  is  not  limited  to  merely  a  positive  or  negative  vote  on  par¬ 
ticular  proposals.  It  sometimes  involves  written  and  oral  communication 
with  senior  officers  of  firms  whose  securities  have  a  place  among  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  assets. 

The  Corporation’s  income 

The  income  from  investments  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1974,  was 
SI 0,674, 1 89,  a  moderate  increase  from  $9,997,306  the  previous  year.  Income 
from  investments  was  supplemented  by  $102,367  of  other  income:  $79,268 
in  excess  income  and  reversionary  income  on  trusts  administered  by  Home 
Trust  Company  and  $23,099  in  dividends  on  annuity  policies  purchased 
many  years  ago  by  the  Corporation  to  supplement  the  allowances  for  retired 
college  professors  provided  by  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching. 

The  net  realized  loss  on  investment  transactions  during  the  year  was 
$10,066,380  compared  with  a  net  gain  of  $5,138,921  in  the  1972-73  fiscal 
year.  Since  the  Corporation’s  inception,  the  cumulative  net  gain  on  invest¬ 
ment  transactions  has  been  $133,990,654.  Prior  to  1973-74,  $17,200,145  of 
this  gain  was  allocated  to  income  and  devoted  to  appropriations.  During 
1973-74,  the  amount  so  allocated  was  $7,431,106. 

Appropriations  and  expenditures 

For  the  United  States  and  Commonwealth  programs,  a  total  of  $15,799,988 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  1974.  A  complete  list  of  appropriations  is  shown 
on  pages  81  through  96. 
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Any  balance  remaining  after  a  project  has  been  completed  or  terminated 
is  normally  returned  to  the  Corporation  by  the  grantee.  These  refunds,  and 
any  previous  commitments  written  off  during  the  year,  are  listed  on  page 
97  as  adjustments  of  appropriations.  For  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1974,  these  refunds  and  write-offs  provided  $222,437  so  that  net  appropria¬ 
tions  amounted  to  $15,577,551. 

General  administration  and  program  management  expenditures,  shown  in 
detail  on  page  80,  were  $1,667,790,  compared  with  $1,599,277  in  fiscal  1973. 

As  required  by  the  provisions  affecting  foundations  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  was  subject  to  the  federal  excise  tax  on 
investment  income.  For  the  year,  the  Corporation’s  estimated  federal  tax 
liability  was  $406,112,  a  sum  which  otherwise  would  have  been  available 
for  philanthropic  grants. 


Five-year  summary  of  financial  highlights 


Fiscal  year 
ended 
September  30 

Appropriations 
for  grants 
net  of  refunds 
and  write-offs 

General 
administration 
and  program 
management 
expenditures 

Market  value 
of  investment 
assets  on 
September  30 

1970 

$13,532,399 

$1,281,661 

$282,501,318 

71 

12,774,801 

1,371,642 

317,202,778 

72 

15,465,214 

1,395,089 

351,814,948 

73 

16,448,895 

1,599,277 

336,452,962 

1974 

15,577,551 

1,667,790 

198,948,833 

Audit  by  independent  accountants 

The  bylaws  provide  that  Carnegie  Corporation’s  accounts  are  to  be  audited 
each  year  by  an  independent  public  accountant.  Accordingly,  the  firm  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  examined  the  Corporation’s  financial  trans¬ 
actions  for  1973-74. 

The  Corporation’s  financial  statements  and  related  schedules,  together 
with  an  opinion  letter  from  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  appear  in  the 
following  pages. 
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Opinion  of  independent  accountants 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
as  of  September  30,  1974,  and  the  related  statement  of  changes  in  fund  bal¬ 
ances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  changes 
in  fund  balances  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  at  September  30,  1974,  and  the  changes  in  its  resources  for  the 
year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  supple¬ 
mentary  data  presented  in  Schedules  1-3  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
auditing  procedures  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  stated  fairly  in  all  material 
respects  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  basic  financial  statements 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 


New  York,  New  York 
October  25,  1974 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Exhibit  A 

Balance  sheet 

September  30,  1974, 

with  comparative  figures  for 

September  30,  1973 


Balance  sheet 

1974 

1973 

Assets 

Investments,  at  amortized  cost  (market  value 
$198,948,833  in  1974;  $336,452,962  in  1973) 
Equities 

$188,723,197 

$196,782,543 

Fixed  income 

71,652,271 

79,822,068 

260,375,468 

276,604,611 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

639,438 

1,537,913 

Other  assets  (note  2) 

334,196 

478,965 

Total  assets 

$261,349,102 

$278,621,489 

Liabilities  and  fund  balances 

Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations 

$16,246,791 

$15,948,347 

Federal  excise  tax  payable  (note  3) 

406,039 

377,794 

Deferred  income 

— 

8,462 

Total  liabilities 

$16,652,830 

$16,334,603 

Fund  balances  (Exhibit  B) 

Income 

— 

— 

Principal  (note  1) 

244,696,272 

262,286,886 

Total  fund  balances 

244,696,272 

262,286,886 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

$261,349,102 

$278,621,489 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Exhibit  B 

Statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1974, 

with  comparative  figures  for  September  30,  1973 


Income  fund 

1974 

1973 

Income 

Interest  and  dividends 

$10,674,189 

$9,997,306 

Less  investment  expenditures  (notes  4  and  6) 

556,209 

590,215 

Net  investment  income 

10,117,980 

9,407,091 

Other 

102,367 

72,727 

Total  income 

10,220,347 

9,479,818 

Expenditures 

Provision  for  federal  excise  tax  (note  3) 

General  administration  and  program  management 

406,112 

382,867 

(note  6) 

Appropriations  (net  of  refunds  and  write-offs  of 

1,667,790 

1,599,277 

$222,437  in  1974;  $145,902  in  1973) 

15,577,551 

16,448,895 

Total  expenditures 

17,651,453 

18,431,039 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  income 

(7,431,106) 

(8,951,221) 

Allocation  from  principal  fund  of  gains  on  investment 

transactions  (note  1) 

$7,431,106 

$8,951,221 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Principal  fund 

1974 

1973 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

$262,286,886 

$266,152,930 

Deductions: 

Net  loss  (gain)  on  investment  transactions 

10,066,380 

(5,138,921) 

Net  loss  on  recovery  of  reversionary  interests 

93,128 

53,744 

Gains  on  investment  transactions  allocated  to  income 

fund  (note  1) 

7,431,106 

8,951,221 

17,590,614 

3,866,044 

Balance  at  end  of  year 

$244,696,272 

$262,286,886 

Consisting  of: 

Nonexpendable : 

Endowment 

$125,000,000 

$125,000,000 

Legacy 

10,336,868 

10,336,868 

135,336,868 

135,336,868 

Expendable:  net  gains  and  losses  on  investment 
transactions  and  reversionary  interests  (note  1) 

109,359,404 

126,950,018 

$244,696,272 

$262,286,886 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Notes  to  financial  statements 


(1)  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies: 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  substantially  on  the  accrual 
basis  of  accounting,  and  accordingly  reflect  all  significant  receivables  and  payables.  In¬ 
vestment  income  is  recorded  on  a  cash-collected  basis  and  fixed  asset  acquisitions  are 
charged  against  income  in  the  year  acquired.  Such  acquisitions  are  not  reflected  as  fixed 
assets  in  the  accompanying  financial  statements. 

To  ensure  observance  of  limitations  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  available  re¬ 
sources,  the  accounts  and  financial  activity  are  classified  for  accounting  and  reporting 
purposes  into  fund  groups  that  are  in  accordance  with  activities  and  objectives  specified. 

The  resources  of  the  Corporation  are  accounted  for  in  two  fund  groups — income  and 
principal.  The  principal  fund  consists  of  non-expendable  and  expendable  resources.  Non¬ 
expendable  resources  have  been  received  from  a  benefactor  who  by  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
veying  instrument  has  stipulated  that  the  principal  may  never  be  expended.  Expendable 
resources  represent  net  gains  and  losses  on  investment  transactions  and  reversionary  inter¬ 
ests  which  are  available  to  support  activities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Corporation  Law. 

The  general  administration,  program  management  and  investment  expenditures 
(Schedule  2)  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1973,  included  for  comparative  purposes, 
have  been  reclassified  to  conform  with  the  current  year’s  presentation. 

(2)  The  Corporation  owns  all  the  capital  stock  (except  directors’  qualifying  shares)  of  Home 
Trust  Company  which  was  established  in  1901  by  Mr.  Carnegie  primarily  to  pay  pensions 
to  persons  designated  by  him.  The  investment  is  carried  in  the  accounts  at  the  fair  market 
value  when  acquired  in  1925  from  Mr.  Carnegie’s  estate.  The  equity  of  the  company 
based  on  audited  financial  statements  was  $158,992  on  December  31,  1973. 

(3)  The  Corporation  is  exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  However,  as  provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  4  percent  excise  tax  on  net  taxable  investment  income,  and  accordingly  has 
provided  in  the  accounts  for  the  excise  tax  liability. 

(4)  Investment  expenditures  are  fees  and  costs  incurred  for  the  production  and  collection  of 
gross  investment  income  and  the  management,  conservation  and  maintenance  of  prop¬ 
erty  held  for  the  production  of  such  income  (fees  for  custody  services  and  investment 
advice;  other  operating  costs  directly  related  to  the  production  of  income). 

(5)  The  Corporation  has  a  non-contributory  retirement  plan  under  arrangements  with  Teach¬ 
ers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund  which 
provides  for  purchase  of  annuities  for  employees.  Retirement  plan  expense  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1974,  was  $140,060.  There  were  no  unfunded  past  service  costs. 

(6)  The  Corporation  shares  office  facilities  and  certain  personnel  with  The  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Under  such  arrangement,  the  Corporation  re¬ 
ceived  $75,000  from  the  Foundation  as  reimbursement  for  expenditures  attributable  to 
the  Foundation’s  operations.  Such  reimbursement  has  been  allocated  to  general  adminis¬ 
tration  and  program  management  and  investment  expenditures  in  the  amounts  of  $71,660 
and  $3,340,  respectively. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  1 

Income  from  investments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1974,  and 

Statement  of  investments  held 

at  September  30,  1974 


Summary  of  investments  held  and  income  from  investments 


Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Greater  or 
(less)  than 
amortized  cost 

Income 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$183,903,024 

$133,639,015 

($50,264,009) 

$4,769,873 

Convertible  securities 

4,820,173 

3,433,025 

(1,387,148) 

129,969 

Fixed  income  securities 
Short-term 

27,022,000 

27,022,000 

— 

2,787,820 

Other 

44,630,271 

34,854,793 

(9,775,478) 

2,986,527 

$260,375,468 

$198,948,833 

($61,426,635) 

$10,674,189 

Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Common  stocks 

AMP,  Inc. 

25,000 

$709,349 

$556,250 

ARA  Services,  Inc. 

14,133 

1,736,110 

791,448 

Academy  Insurance  Group 

23,700 

239,110 

44,438 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 

24,000 

809,275 

387,000 

Affiliated  Bankshares  of  Colorado,  Inc. 

25,000 

975,543 

275,000 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc. 

17,668 

834,425 

704,512 

Alcan  Aluminum,  Ltd. 

11,500 

413,940 

267,375 

Alcon  Laboratories,  Inc. 

16,000 

338,456 

220,000 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

11,500 

556,329 

437,000 

American  Can  Co. 

10,000 

286,783 

228,750 

American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc. 

20,000 

518,662 

312,500 

American  Home  Products 

159,598 

3,542,670 

4,329,095 

American  International  Group 

30,000 

2,037,105 

810,000 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

112,000 

5,264,359 

4,592,000 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

20,000 

384,084 

267,500 

Armco  Steel  Corp. 

50,000 

1,235,354 

1,025,000 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

6,800 

550,743 

503,200 

Automatic  Data  Processing,  Inc. 

5,000 

121,773 

111,250 

Avery  Products  Corp. 

9,000 

351,913 

241,875 

Avon  Products,  Inc. 

15,000 

660,362 

288,750 

Baker  Oil  Tools,  Inc. 

18,000 

496,384 

438,750 

Bausch  &  Lomb,  Inc. 

7,000 

183,761 

175,000 

Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc. 

40,000 

955,052 

975,000 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

27,000 

852,285 

675,000 

Betz  Laboratories,  Inc. 

6,000 

120,750 

123,000 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Common  stocks — Continued 

Big  Three  Industries,  Inc. 

Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co. 

Borden,  Inc. 

Brown  Forman  Distillers  Corp.  “B” 

Burroughs  Corp. 

Cameron  Iron  Works 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Central  &  Southwest  Corp. 

Central  Telephone  &  Utilities  Corp. 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs,  Inc. 

Chemed  Corp. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Chubb  Corp. 

Citicorp 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Inc. 
Coca-Cola  Co. 

Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc. 

Continental  Illinois  Corp. 

Cross  (A.  T.)  Co.  “A” 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Inc. 

Crum  &  Forster 
Data  General  Corp. 

Davis  Water  and  Waste  Industries 
Deere  &  Co. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Disney  (Walt)  Productions 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 

DuPont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Economics  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

Exxon  Corp. 

Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Farmers  Group,  Inc. 

First  Alabama  Bancshares,  Inc. 

First  Bank  System,  Inc. 

Fischbach  &  Moore,  Inc. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

General  Reinsurance  Corp. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp. 
Genuine  Parts  Co. 

Gilbert  Associates,  Inc.  “A” 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Halliburton  Co. 

Helmerich  &  Payne,  Inc. 

Hughes  Supply,  Inc. 

Hughes  Tool  Co. 

INA  Corp. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Intel  Corp. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
International  Flavors  &  Fragrances,  Inc. 
International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  “A” 
International  Paper  Co. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

Kresge  (S.  S.)  Co. 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

20,008 

$779,853 

$730,292 

36,000 

1,368,237 

738,000 

25,000 

575,082 

431,250 

46,280 

1,266,968 

381,810 

22,200 

2,399,685 

1,487,400 

2,500 

260,600 

215,000 

14,000 

831,977 

577,500 

44,000 

582,237 

478,500 

'50,000 

1,200,205 

731,250 

85,500 

1,337,428 

812,250 

6,000 

221,759 

84,000 

8,000 

276,762 

48,000 

12,000 

535,975 

618,000 

16,000 

598,375 

388,000 

41,200 

1,022,355 

942,450 

35,332 

610,181 

145,745 

51,333 

1,927,443 

2,630,816 

26,000 

1,230,458 

344,500 

9,500 

248,630 

237,500 

5,000 

297,500 

151,250 

64,000 

1,571,051 

952,000 

23,000 

533,500 

284,625 

7,700 

253,502 

115,500 

8,000 

294,387 

28,000 

4,000 

258,492 

117,000 

1,600 

176,412 

105,400 

64,985 

3,006,840 

1,405,301 

56,000 

3,077,440 

2,828,000 

12,600 

2,020,604 

1,360,800 

64,200 

1,410,371 

4,221,150 

18,000 

677,575 

342,000 

44,478 

1,545,341 

1,017,434 

56,966 

4,129,344 

3,346,753 

7,500 

347,285 

162,188 

14,000 

443,750 

385,000 

5,000 

166,775 

85,000 

17,000 

1,064,250 

493,000 

7,800 

466,320 

109,200 

32,500 

1,289,733 

1,198,438 

34,000 

1,162,793 

841,500 

47,911 

2,110,880 

1,706,829 

7,500 

1,115,275 

810,000 

25,000 

621,882 

453,125 

15,000 

613,230 

303,750 

8,000 

317,387 

84,000 

20,000 

334,431 

267,500 

26,533 

4,081,350 

2,872,197 

4,500 

195,065 

105,750 

7,000 

236,275 

36,750 

5,000 

286,934 

203,750 

43,500 

1,193,392 

951,563 

13,000 

1,071,988 

680,875 

9,000 

206,731 

164,250 

61,703 

10,440,631 

9,810,777 

87,766 

2,664,760 

2,073,472 

27,000 

971,035 

594,000 

15,700 

833,537 

553,425 

13,600 

1,604,255 

1,026,800 

15,000 

645,642 

397,500 

8,000 

230,216 

174,000 

118,000 

3,914,642 

2,256,750 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Common  stocks — Continued 

Lawter  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Lenox,  Inc. 

Lilly  (Eli)  &  Co. 

Loctite  Corp. 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co. 
Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Mallinckrodt,  Inc. 

Maytag  Co. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Non-voting) 
McDonald’s  Corp. 

Medtronic,  Inc. 

Mercantile  Stores  Co.,  Inc. 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

Monsanto  Co. 

Montana  Power  Co. 

Morgan  (J.  P.)  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Nashua  Corp. 

National  Chemsearch  Corp. 

National  Semiconductor  Corp. 

New  England  Nuclear  Corp. 

Northrup  King  &  Co. 

Ocean  Drilling  &  Exploration  Co. 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Pay’n  Save  Corp. 

Peabody  Galion  Corp. 

Penney  (J.  C.)  Co.,  Inc. 

Pennzoil  Offshore  Gas  Operators,  Inc.  “B” 
Pfizer,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  National  Corp. 

Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Pickwick  International,  Inc. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Provident  National  Corp. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana 
Puritan  Bennett  Corp. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

Research-Cottrell,  Inc. 

Revco  D.  S.,  Inc. 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Co. 

Sabine  Royalty  Corp. 

Scherer  (R.  P.)  Corp. 

Schering-Plough  Corp. 

Schlumberger,  Ltd. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Sherwin  Williams  Co. 

Sign  ode  Corp. 

Snap-on  Tools  Corp. 

Sony  Corp.  ADR 
Southeast  Banking  Corp. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co. 

Squibb  Corp. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 

Sybron  Corp. 

Syntex  Corp. 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

7,500 

$214,825 

$80,625 

27,000 

799,392 

378,000 

30,700 

2,007,749 

1,730,713 

9,000 

283,888 

144,000 

24,000 

135,782 

432,000 

21,100 

399,142 

377,163 

43,300 

1,055,313 

1,082,500 

9,000 

276,690 

175,500 

9,300 

261,069 

234,825 

30,000 

972,708 

738,750 

11,000 

321,875 

264,000 

6,400 

406,262 

229,600 

6,000 

505,905 

301,500 

45,500 

1,413,780 

631,313 

48,000 

3,776,392 

2,352,000 

6,000 

243,073 

195,750 

17,000 

1,168,246 

760,750 

10,000 

222,542 

215,000 

28,000 

1,826,208 

1,155,000 

9,000 

534,574 

326,250 

16,000 

794,460 

390,000 

30,000 

739,839 

971,250 

54,500 

590,988 

401,938 

6,000 

187,973 

99,000 

10,000 

246,488 

167,500 

7,300 

310,413 

184,325 

13,000 

237,680 

217,750 

11,800 

171,000 

131,275 

30,000 

1,221,612 

300,000 

58,000 

3,153,637 

2,436,000 

145,000 

1,245,125 

516,563 

43,000 

2,065,806 

989,000 

41,000 

1,080,000 

840,500 

28,000 

1,364,915 

1,008,000 

54,500 

2,124,670 

1,853,000 

22,048 

734,841 

146,068 

20,000 

2,161,413 

300,000 

46,732 

3,171,889 

3,411,436 

46,000 

1,373,249 

793,500 

14,000 

437,095 

357,000 

4,000 

248,675 

84,000 

40,000 

1,690,134 

1,225,000 

12,000 

725,738 

54,000 

5,700 

168,637 

67,688 

10,000 

341,683 

236,250 

4,500 

190,808 

110,813 

11,000 

335,400 

126,500 

79,000 

3,547,290 

3,406,875 

26,998 

1,001,446 

2,095,720 

120,000 

2,017,617 

1,200,000 

50,433 

2,173,697 

2,603,604 

6,200 

224,470 

155,775 

30,000 

1,139,673 

592,500 

36,100 

1,385,500 

893,475 

32,500 

295,892 

182,813 

30,000 

1,019,483 

345,000 

17,000 

161,274 

148,750 

40,000 

1,441,893 

945,000 

46,000 

3,467,521 

2,104,500 

30,000 

918,983 

386,250 

15,000 

818,996 

438,750 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Common  stocks — Continued 

Tennant  Co. 

8,000 

$377,925 

$136,000 

Tenneco,  Inc. 

24,000 

688,855 

414,000 

Tennessee  Valley  Bancorp.,  Inc. 

12,000 

346,350 

201,000 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

28,700 

1,258,073 

638,575 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

22,500 

2,004,418 

1,383,750 

Texasgulf,  Inc. 

22,000 

754,665 

500,500 

Travelers  Corp. 

48,000 

1,635,843 

756,000 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

10,000 

216,500 

150,000 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

40,000 

1,695,532 

1,410,000 

Upjohn  Co. 

41,200 

3,624,946 

1,833,400 

Utah  International,  Inc. 

39,000 

1,916,894 

1,321,125 

WD-40  Co. 

9,600 

234,738 

115,200 

Waste  Management,  Inc. 

15,000 

330,000 

101,250 

Westvaco  Corp. 

18,000 

649,680 

387,000 

Wynn’s  International,  Inc. 

20,000 

553,851 

120,000 

Xerox  Corp. 

42,800 

3,597,601 

2,771,300 

Yellow  Freight  Systems,  Inc. 

21,300 

1,132,245 

798,750 

Total 

$183,903,024 

$133,639,015 

Par  value 

Amortized 

Market 

Convertible  securities 

or  shares 

cost 

value 

Bonds 

American  General  Insurance  Co. 

6.50%to  June  15,  1979 

8%  to  June  15,  1994 

$375,000 

$375,000 

$281,250 

Fischbach  &  Moore,  Inc. 

4  K%  April  1,  1997 

190,000 

197,513 

84,075 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Co. 

474%  July  15,  1998 

600,000 

442,000 

348,750 

Louisiana  Land  Offshore  Exploration  Co.,  Inc. 

1%  to  Sept.  30,  1977 

5%  to  Oct.  1,  1982 

1,500,000 

1,007,875 

690,000 

Pennzoil  Louisiana  &  Texas  Offshore,  Inc. 

1%  to  Oct.  31,  1975 

6%  to  May  1,  1979 

2,500,000 

1,917,125 

1,400,000 

Tenneco  Corp. 

6  yi%  Oct.  1,  1992 

450,000 

412,875 

306,000 

Preferred  stock 

TRW,  Inc. 

$4.40  “1” 

4,600 

252,251 

175,950 

Textron,  Inc. 

$2.08  “A” 

7,000 

215,534 

147,000 

Total 

$4,820,173 

$3,433,025 

Par 

Amortized 

Market 

Fixed  income  securities 

value 

cost 

value 

Short-term 

American  Express  Co. 

11.972%  Nov.  12,  1974 

$520,000 

$520,000 

$520,000 

American  Express  Credit  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

52,000 

52,000 

52,000 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Fixed  income  securities 

Short-term — Continued 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Demand  Notes 
Bank  of  America  NT  &  SA 

Certificate  of  Deposit 
12.10%  Jan.  13,  1975 

Chemical  Bank  N.  Y.  Trust  Co. 

Certificates  of  Deposit 
12%  Oct.  21,  1974 

12.36%  Oct.  29,  1974 

12%  Nov.  1,  1974 

12.11%  Nov.  4,  1974 

12%  Nov.  15,  1974 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
12.30%  Oct.  4,  1974 

11.90%  Dec.  9,  1974 

DuPont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

10.798%  Oct.  9,  1974 

Demand  Notes 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Certificates  of  Deposit 
12.10%  Oct.  30,  1974 

11.95%  Dec.  16,  1974 

11^%  Dec.  19,  1974 

First  National  City  Bank  (NY) 

Certificates  of  Deposit 
12%  Dec.  2,  1974 

11  yi%  Dec.  19,  1974 

General  Electric  Co. 

Demand  Notes 
General  Electric  Credit  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

Demand  Notes 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 
GTE  Sylvania,  Inc. 

Demand  Notes 

International  Harvester  Credit  Corp. 


9.755% 

Oct. 

2,  1974 

11.917% 

Oct. 

29,  1974 

11.976% 

Nov. 

15,  1974 

11.450% 

Nov. 

18,  1974 

Demand  Notes 

Irving  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

Certificate  of  Deposit 
12.05%  Dec.  4,  1974 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Certificates  of  Deposit 
12%  Oct.  4,  1974 

12.85%  Oct.  9,  1974 

12.50%  Nov.  8,  1974 

12.30%  Nov.  18,  1974 

12.60%  Nov.  25,  1974 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
11^%  Oct.  3,  1974 

12%  Oct.  3,  1974 

11K%  Oct.  7,  1974 

10^4%  Nov.  25,  1974 


Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

$37,000 

$37,000 

$37,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

275,000 

275,000 

275,000 

768,000 

768,000 

768,000 

343,000 

343,000 

343,000 

416,000 

416,000 

416,000 

95,000 

95,000 

95,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

635,000 

635,000 

635,000 

970,000 

970,000 

970,000 

280,000 

280,000 

280,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

715,000 

715,000 

715,000 

550,000 

550,000 

550,000 

3,600,000 

3,600,000 

3,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Fixed  income  securities 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Short  term — Continued 

Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp. 

11.925%  Oct.  24,  1974 

1850,000 

$850,000 

$850,000 

Demand  Notes 

1,032,000 

1,032,000 

1,032,000 

U.  S.  Steel  Credit  Corp. 

12.066%  Oct.  21,  1974 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

U.  S.  Steel  Leasing  Co.,  Inc. 

11.953%  Oct.  10,  1974 

1,100,000 

1,100,000 

1,100,000 

11.972%  Oct.  15,  1974 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

YVestinghouse  Credit  Corp. 

12.090%  Nov.  4,  1974 

825,000 

825,000 

825,000 

Total 

$27,022,000 

$27,022,000 

Par 

Amortized 

Market 

Fixed  income  securities 

value 

cost 

value 

Other 

Abilene  AFB  Housing,  Inc.  (Mortgage) 

4% 

Aug.  1,  1982 

$2,779,837 

$2,800,608 

$2,258,618 

Alcan  Aluminum,  Ltd. 

4K% 

Dec.  31,  1984 

865,000 

865,000 

621,736 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

8K% 

May  15,  2000 

2,000,000 

2,003,243 

1,852,500 

8.70% 

Dec.  1,  2002 

1,000,000 

1,061,859 

930,000 

Anbel  Leasing  Corp. 

6/4% 

Nov.  30,  1992 

205,214 

205,214 

152,884 

6/4% 

Feb.  15,  1993 

210,514 

210,514 

156,306 

6)4% 

Mar.  22,  1993 

215,596 

215,596 

159,541 

6M% 

Apr.  15,  1993 

223,530 

223,530 

165,970 

6)4% 

May  15,  1993 

218,310 

218,310 

161,549 

B.  P.  North  American  Finance  Corp. 

5)4% 

Sept.  15,  1985 

1,100,000 

1,100,000 

839,267 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

9% 

May  15,  2000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,880,000 

Boeing  Co. 

6J4% 

Sept.  15,  1986 

1,508,000 

1,508,000 

1,179,467 

Burlington  Industries,  I 

nc. 

9% 

Aug.  15,  1995 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,756,250 

CIT  Financial  Corp. 

4J4% 

Apr.  1,  1987 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

928,125 

Celbess  Corp. 

5><% 

1977 

554,951 

554,951 

525,816 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Va. 

8.625% 

Apr.  1,  2009 

1,000,000 

985,193 

880,000 

Churchill  Falls  (Labrador)  Ltd. 

iH% 

Dec.  15,2007 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,106,250 

Detroit  Edison  Co. 

474% 

Aug.  15,  1987 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

560,000 

Erie  Mining  Co. 

4)4% 

July  1,  1983 

860,000 

842,814 

524,600 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

10% 

June  10,  1976 

1,200,000 

1,213,445 

1,222,500 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

4% 

Nov.  1,  1976 

504,000 

504,000 

451,710 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Co. 

4K% 

Mar.  1,  1979 

1,770,000 

1,770,000 

1,362,900 

Four  Corners  Pipe  Line  Co. 

5% 

Sept.  1,  1982 

222,000 

222,000 

162,615 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Fixed  income  securities 


0  ther — Continued 

Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands,  Ltd. 

5^%  July  1,  1991 

Howe  Sound  Realty  Corp. 

4.85%  June  1,  1986 

Hystron  Fibers,  Inc. 

5K%  Nov.  1,  1986 

IAC,  Ltd. 

5  X%  Oct.  1,  1982 

ICI  Financial  Corp. 

6.77%  Aug.  1,  1985 

Instlcorp,  Inc.  (Mortgage) 

A-16  5%  '  Dec.  31,  1991 

A-19  4.94%  Dec.  31,  1991 

A-29  5.25%  June  30,  1992 

Lincoln  First  Group,  Inc. 

6  %%  Sept.  15,  1992 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

10%  Sept.  1,  2014 

Province  of  Ontario,  Canada 

9)4%  Aug.  1,  2000 

Quebec  Hydro-Electric  Commission 

5%  July  15,  1984 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

5%  Mar.  15,  1991 

Southern  Railway  Co. 

5%  July  1,  1994 

Toronto-Dominion  Tower,  Ltd. 

Oct.  1,  1991 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

6.50%  June  1,  1978 

United  Airlines,  Inc. 

5%  Feb.  1,  1984 


Total 


Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

$1,680,000 

$1,680,000 

$1,117,200 

886,575 

886,575 

580,707 

2,170,000 

2,170,000 

1,531,391 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

660,000 

1,100,000 

1,173,107 

860,750 

1,067,030 

881,822 

417,456 

1,033,122 

854,017 

417,302 

770,044 

633,933 

304,217 

1,000,000 

991,822 

690,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

997,500 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

910,000 

330,000 

330,000 

217,800 

1,733,332 

1,733,332 

1,135,332 

330,000 

421,430 

188,100 

1,261,000 

1,261,000 

814,215 

200,000 

174,287 

120,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,485,000 

$44,630,271 

$34,854,793 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  2 

Statement  of  0 

General  administration,  program  management 
and  investment  expenditures 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1974 

with  comparative  figures  for  September  30,  1973 


1974 


General 
administration 
and  program 
management 
expenditures 

Investment 

expenditures 

Total 

1973 
Total 
(Note  1) 

Salaries 

$867,1 13 

$39,854 

$906,967 

$833,542 

Investment  advisory  and  custody  fees 

— 

476,708 

476,708 

510,752 

Employee  benefits 

216,494 

11,061 

227,555 

288,061 

Net  rent 

184,065 

8,578 

192,643 

181,823 

Annual  and  quarterly  reports 

Office  services,  equipment,  and 

111,349 

5,189 

116,538 

75,774 

supplies 

75,523 

3,520 

79,043 

88,706 

Travel 

71,554 

— 

71,554 

67,605 

Postage,  telephone,  and  telegraph 

43,228 

2,015 

45,243 

36,853 

Consultants 

Legal,  accounting,  and  financial 

40,907 

1,906 

42,813 

23,178 

services 

30,540 

7,018 

37,558 

58,557 

Trustees’  honoraria  and  expenses 

33,264 

1,550 

34,814 

7,923 

Conferences  and  meetings 

20,868 

973 

21,841 

31,145 

Copying  and  duplicating  services 

12,324 

574 

12,898 

14,432 

Membership  fee 

10,000 

— 

10,000 

10,000 

Pensions 

9,287 

— 

9,287 

8,987 

Books  and  periodicals 

6,969 

325 

7,294 

7,192 

Miscellaneous 

5,965 

278 

6,243 

7,462 

Reimbursement  of  expenditures 
attributable  to  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement 

$1,739,450 

$559,549 

$2,298,999 

$2,251,992 

of  Teaching 

(71,660) 

(3,340) 

(75,000) 

(62,500) 

$1,667,790 

$556,209 

$2,223,999 

$2,189,492* 

*  Includes  $ 590,215  of  investment  expenditures. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  3 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  payments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1974 

This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1973-74  from  appropriations  of  that 
year  and  the  preceding  years.  Numbers  preceded  by  B  or  X  identify  the  resolutions  by  the  board  or 
executive  committee ,  respectively. 


Summary  of  appropriations  and  payments 


Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

For  purposes  in  United  States 

For  purposes  in  Commonwealth 

SI  5,022,708 
777,280 
15,799,988 

$13,964,481 

1,983,866 

$15,948,347 

$14,475,481 

1,026,063 

$15,501,544 

$14,511,708 

1,735,083 

$16,246,791 

Less  refunds  and  writeoffs 

222,437 

$15,577,551 

Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Advisory  for  Open  Education 

In-service  teacher-training  program 
of  the  Creative  Teaching  Workshop 
(B3574) 

$48,500 

$48,500 

African-American  Institute 

Education  and  information  services 
on  Africa  (B3751) 

$266,000 

70,438 

$195,562 

Alabama  Center  for  Higher  Education 
Cooperative  counseling  and  recruit¬ 
ment  program  for  rural  blacks 
(B3515) 

60,000 

60,000 

Alabama,  University  of 

Expansion  of  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  Research  and  Services 
(B3594) 

162,000 

81,000 

81,000 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

Improvement  of  the  education  of 
Alaskan  Native  students  (B3661) 

67,500 

63,500 

4,000 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences 

Conferences  and  papers  on  contem¬ 
porary  American  society  (B3704) 

88,500 

36,500 

52,000 

American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges 

Development  of  community  college 
programs  for  servicemen  (B3547) 

73,867 

73,867 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

American  Association  of  University 


Appropriated 
during  year 


Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 


Professors 


Expansion  of  the  annual  compensa¬ 
tion  survey  to  include  separate  data 
on  faculty  women  (B3691)  $10,000 


American  Bar  Association  Fund  for 
Public  Education 

Survey  of  legal  needs  of  Americans  of 
moderate  income  (B3633) 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
Fellowships  (B3487) 


$100,000 

300,000 


American  Council  on  Education 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison 
Committee  (B3522) 

Financial  aid  for  women  attending 
sessions  of  the  Institute  for  College 
and  University  Administrators 
(B3691)  10,000 

Evaluation  of  educational  programs 
offered  by  non-collegiate  organiza¬ 
tions  (B3741)  "  265,700 


100,000 


American  Indian  Lawyer  Training 
Project,  Inc. 

Support  of  the  Indian  Law  Reporter 

(B3729)  53,500 

American  Sociological  Association 
Support  of  the  Medical  Sociology 
Section  (X3466) 

Amherst  College 

Study  of  undergraduate  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  (B3681)  39,000 

Appalachian  State  University 

Experiment  in  time-shortened  de¬ 
grees  (B3639) 

Arkansas,  University  of,  at  Little  Rock 
Research  on  early  childhood  educa¬ 
tion  (B3755)  64,000 

Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Support  of  a  college  retention  pro¬ 
gram  (B3625) 

Planning  an  educational  research 

unit  (B3691)  15,000 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Support  of  the  Academic  Collective 
Bargaining  Information  Service 
(B3603) 

Support  of  the  Project  on  the  Status 
and  Education  of  Women  (B3623) 

Support  of  a  project  on  undergradu¬ 
ate  liberal  education  (B3656) 


23,000 


116,400 


150,000 


202,125 

189,250 

595,000 


Unpaid  appro  - 
Paid  during  priations  at 

year  end  of  year 


$10,000 


100,000 

100,000  $200,000 


100,000 


10,000 

69,410  196,290 


53.500 

23,000 

16.500  22,500 

54,800  61,600 

64,000 

100,000  50,000 

15,000 


99,488  102,637 

73,750  115,500 

207,000  388,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 

Universities  and  Colleges 

Study  of  the  trusteeship  of  colleges 
and  universities  (B3622,  B3691) 

$15,000 

$38,750 

$53,750 

Atlanta  University  Center 

Support  of  the  Atlanta  Fellows  and 
Intern  Program  (B3745) 

215,100 

41,340 

$173,760 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  (Boston) 

Development  of  the  Ambulatory 
Center  (B3558) 

50,000 

50,000 

Boston  College 

Study  of  the  effects  of  standardized 
testing  (B3669) 

Studies  of  tests  suitable  for  program 
evaluation  and  policy  research 

196,875 

56,250 

140,625 

(B3695) 

220,000 

165,000 

55,000 

Boston  University 

Program  of  extra-departmental  cours¬ 
es  and  degrees  (B3700) 

300,000 

100,000 

200,000 

Brookings  Institution 

Studies  in  public  budgeting  (B3643) 
Study  of  northern  and  western  school 

300,000 

125,000 

175,000 

desegregation  (B3709) 

42,360 

42,360 

Brookline,  Public  Schools  of 

Support  of  the  Brookline  Early  Edu¬ 
cation  Project  (B3615) 

180,000 

180,000 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 

Support  of  the  Childhood  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Project  (B3587,  B3748) 

500,000 

201,850 

201,850 

500,000 

Study  of  emerging  faculty  unionism 
in  California  (B3605) 

30,623 

25,455 

5,168 

Study  of  programs  for  “new  students” 
in  postsecondary  education  (B3624) 

33,877 

33,877 

Training  program  for  key  personnel  in 
early  childhood  programs  (B3721) 

270,462 

45,474 

224,988 

California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles 

Study  of  child  development  in  alter¬ 
native  life  styles  (B3694) 

241,026 

73,360 

1 67,666 

Research  on  cultural  factors  in  the 
development  of  learning  abilities 
(B3696) 

126,000 

50,000 

76,000 

California,  University  of,  Santa  Cruz 

Student  support  services  at  Oakes 
College  (B3713) 

166,255 

56,980 

109,275 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 

ment  of  Teaching 

Support  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  (B3567) 

300,000 

300,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and  /or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
Postdoctoral  fellowships  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  (B3611) 

$320,000 

$80,000 

$240,000 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Improvement  of  the  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  academic  programs 
(B3678) 

$300,000 

1 34,000 

166,000 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Planning  improvements  in  its  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
programs  (B3746) 

130,000 

65,000 

65,000 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Cooperative  program  with  Muhlen¬ 
berg  College  (B3627) 

Sixteen-college  internship  program 
in  college  administration  for  recent 
women  graduates  (B3682) 

290,000 

105,000 

55,000 

63,650 

50,000 

226,350 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences 

Support  (B3262) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Center  for  New  Schools 

Research  and  technical  assistance  to 
develop  experimental  public  school 
programs  (B3717) 

235,000 

120,000 

115,000 

Center  for  Open  Learning  and  Teach¬ 
ing,  Inc. 

Support  (B3691) 

5,900 

5,900 

Center  for  Research  Libraries 

Development  of  a  national  lending 
library  of  journals  (B3591) 

383,500 

76,500 

307,000 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 
Study  of  alternative  approaches  to 
child  rearing  (B3554) 

53,500 

53,500 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
Support  of  a  citizens  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  research  center  (B3644) 

266,500 

53,300 

213,200 

Chatham  College 

New  programs  in  administration  and 
in  communication  (B3737) 

150,000 

60,000 

90,000 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center 
(Boston) 

Training  program  in  child  develop¬ 
ment  for  pediatricians  (B3536,  B3720) 

100,000 

204,475 

231,475 

73,000 

Circle,  Inc. 

Program  to  improve  reading  skills  of 
black  children  (B3642) 

135,700 

110,000 

25,700 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla¬ 
tures 

Program  of  research  and  education 
on  state  legislatures  (B3580) 

250,000 

200,000 

50,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Citizens’  Research  Foundation 

Project  on  the  financing  of  state 
election  campaigns  (B3723) 

$97,500 

$50,000 

$47,500 

Claremont  Colleges 

Internship  program  to  train  women 
administrators  for  academic  positions 
(B3664) 

$50,000 

50,000 

Claremont  University  Center 

Long-range  planning  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  (B3514) 

50,000 

50,000 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Support  of  the  College  Level  Exami¬ 
nation  Program  (B3527) 

400,000 

300,000 

100,000 

Evaluation  of  the  suitability  for  use  in 
the  U.S.  of  teaching  materials  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Open  University 
(B3546) 

69,750 

69,750 

Development  of  a  college-level  ex¬ 
amination  program  in  Puerto  Rico 
(B3702) 

35,000 

15,000 

20,000 

Support  of  the  National  Task  Force 
on  Student  Aid  Problems  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Colorado,  University  of,  Medical  Cen- 

ter 

Development  of  a  pediatric  associate 
training  program  (B3369) 

87,500 

34,000 

53,500 

Columbia  University 

Development  of  the  Center  for  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Systems  (B3501) 

100,000 

100,000 

Program  for  renewal  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  (B3657) 

22,000 

22,000 

Support  of  the  Oral  History  Research 
Office  and  a  graduate  course  in  oral 
history  (B3759) 

110,000 

36,667 

73,333 

Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation 

Study  of  a  cooperative  warehousing 
and  distribution  system  for  university 
presses  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science  and  Art 

Visiting  professorships  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  engineering  courses 
(B3747) 

250,000 

65,000 

185,000 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

Administrative  expenses  and  summer 
institutes  (X3246) 

18,500 

18,500 

Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 

Support  of  its  public  affairs  and 
education  program  (B3564) 

60,000 

20,000 

40,000 

British-American  conference  on  the 
role  of  philanthropy  in  the  1970s 
(B3691) 

12,000 

12,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Chil- 

dren,  Inc. 

Development  of  criteria  and  teacher 
training  materials  for  evaluation  of 
race  and  sex  representation  in  text¬ 
books  (B3670) 

$120,000 

$80,000 

$40,000 

Crystal  City  Independent  School  Dis- 

trict 

Internship  program  in  school  ad¬ 
ministration  (B3608) 

440,088 

401,166 

38,922 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development 

Council  of  America,  Inc. 

Support  of  its  publication  service 
(B3732) 

$57,000 

57,000 

Denver  Health  Research  Foundation, 

Inc. 

Study  of  information  requirements  in 
the  Denver  Neighborhood  Health 
Program  (B3435) 

45,000 

45,000 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc. 

Support  (B3760) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Earl  Warren  Legal  Training  Program, 

Inc. 

Scholarships  at  southern  law  schools 
and  postgraduate  internships  and  ex¬ 
ternships  for  black  lawyers  (B3707) 

960,250 

62,625 

897,625 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education 

Expansion  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  (B3630) 

132,500 

132,500 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation 

Support  (B3758) 

250,000 

250,000 

Educational  Change,  Inc. 

Preparation  of  a  booklet  for  faculty 
on  academic  budgets  (B3691) 

12,560 

12,560 

Education  Development  Center 

Study  group  on  early  development  of 
competence  (X3460) 

2,000 

2,000 

Program  of  consulting  and  training 
for  school  principals  (B3667) 

225,000 

175,000 

50,000 

Feasibility  study  for  a  program  to 
teach  mathematics  and  problem¬ 
solving  (B3668) 

100,000 

100,000 

Study  of  mathematics  achievement 
tests  for  grades  four  through  six 
(B3735) 

295,676 

175,000 

120,676 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Cooperative  development  of  assess¬ 
ment  procedures  for  experiential 
learning  (B3710) 

821,000 

351,428 

469,572 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Experiential  Systems,  Inc. 

Support  of  the  Creative  Teaching 
Workshop  (B3750) 

$181,485 

$41,000 

$140,485 

Family  Service  Association  of  Nassau 

County 

Research  on  a  home  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  parents  of  preschool  chil¬ 
dren  (B3685) 

399,500 

134,000 

265,500 

Florida,  University  of 

Student  exchange  program  with  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  institutions  (B3628) 

$173,000 

123,000 

50,000 

Foundation  Center 

Support  (X3367) 

35,000 

35,000 

Franconia  College 

Planning  a  prescribed  two-year  cur¬ 
riculum  in  general  education  (B3691) 

14,500 

14,500 

Genesee  Hospital 

Development  of  a  research  and  evalu¬ 
ation  unit  in  the  ambulatory  services 
department  (B3517) 

114,250 

80,500 

33,750 

Georgetown  University 

Support  of  the  Center  for  Personal¬ 
ized  Instruction  (B3662) 

164,000 

126,954 

37,046 

Harvard  University 

Support  of  a  health  policy  program 
(X3465) 

35,000 

35,000 

Studies  of  higher  education  (B3540, 
B3680) 

74,330 

20,000 

57,165 

37,165 

Completion  of  a  basic  science  course 
under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  (B3681) 

34,000 

34,000 

Research  and  teaching  in  child  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with  the 
University  of  Nairobi  (B3691) 

15,000. 

15,000 

Series  of  seminars  of  black  educators 
(B3718) 

52,224 

52,224 

Study  of  child-rearing  practices  in  the 
development  of  competence  (B3719) 

400,000 

112,037 

287,963 

Financial  aid  to  women  attending  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Manage¬ 
ment  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Analysis  of  data  on  effective  schools 
and  planning  further  research  (B3691 ) 

9,000 

9,000 

High/Scope  Educational  Research 

Foundation 

Production  of  teaching  films  on 
parent-infant  education  (B3476) 

23,000 

j  6,957 
/ 16,043“ 

Planning  a  research  project  on 
mother-infant  education  (B3756) 

32,600 

32,600 

11  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
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Appropriations  and  payments —  U nited  States 


Appropriated 

Recipient  and/or  purpose  during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Illinois,  University  of 

Training  future  college  teachers  in 
research  methods  at  the  Chicago 
Circle  Campus  (B3597) 

Experimental  three-year  degree  pro¬ 
grams  (B3568) 

$18,375 

138,500 

$18,375 

69,500 

$69,000 

Institute  of  Collective  Bargaining  and 
Group  Relations,  Inc. 

Study  group  on  collective  bargaining 
in  higher  education  (B3714) 

$131,412 

131,412 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education 
Support  (X3399) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Institute  of  Public  Administration 
Assistance  in  establishing  the  Puerto 
Rican  Institute  for  Social  Research 
(B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Interuniversity  Communications  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc. 

Establishment  of  a  planning  council 
on  computing  in  education  and  re¬ 
search  (B3691) 

11,000 

11,000 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Conferences  of  American  legislators 
with  British  parliamentarians  and 
African  leaders  (B3471) 

Program  in  community  health  edu¬ 
cation  and  service  (B3578) 

39,545 

125,000 

8,990 

30,555 

125,000 

Knox  College 

Research  on  class-size  standards 
(B3607) 

25,000 

25,000 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 
Council 

Support  of  recruitment,  retention, 
and  internship  programs  for  students 
in  southern  law  schools  (B3610) 

97,500 

97,500 

Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc. 

Development  and  pilot  testing  of 
early  education  teacher-training  ma¬ 
terials  (B3673,  B3734) 

71,600 

35,920 

74,720 

32,800 

Legal  Aid  Society 

Volunteer  legal  services  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Law  Offices  (B3691) 

10,000 

10,000 

Lone  Mountain  College 

Cooperative  programs  with  the  urban 
community  (B3640) 

83,500 

50,500 

33,000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Longitudinal  study  of  community 
attitudes  toward  court-ordered  school 
desegregation  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 
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Appropriated 

Recipient  and/or  purpose  during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Interinstitutional  program  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  career  development  of  women 
students  (B3637) 

$300,000 

$200,000 

$100,000 

Meharry  Medical  College 

Program  in  community  health  (B3560) 

100,000 

100,000 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center, 
Inc. 

Research  and  writing  on  race  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  (B3728) 

$200,000 

50,000 

150,000 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund 

Program  in  education  litigation 
(B3708) 

288,400 

97,800 

190,600 

Michigan,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Institute  for  Adminis¬ 
trative  Advancement  (B3683) 

22,000 

22,000 

Mills  College 

Interdivisional  major  in  administration 
and  legal  processes  (B3712) 

158,000 

36,000 

122,000 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Interdisciplinary  program  in  admin¬ 
istrative  processes  (B3736) 

147,500 

50,000 

97,500 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Fund,  Inc. 

Scholarships  at  southern  state  uni¬ 
versity  law  schools  (B3470) 

165,000 

110,000 

55,000 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 
Research  and  legal  expenses  in  educa¬ 
tion  litigation  (B3699) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Nairobi  College,  Inc. 

Research  and  community  education 
project  on  school  finance  (B3609, 
B3698) 

350,000 

74,090 

274,090 

150,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Support  of  the  National  Board  on 
Graduate  Education  (B3599) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

National  Association  for  Foreign  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs 

Workshop  and  sourcebook  for  ad¬ 
visors  of  U.S.  students  studying 
abroad  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

National  Coalition  for  Research  on 
Women’s  Education  and  Develop¬ 
ment 

Study  of  continuing  education  pro¬ 
grams  for  women  (B3663) 

100,000 

60,000 

40,000 

National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education 

Expansion  of  services  (B3598) 

50,000 

30,000 

20,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

National  Council  of  Organizations  for 

Children  and  Youth 

Support  (B3731) 

580,000 

550,000 

$30,000 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting 

Support  (B3646) 

$50,000 

50,000 

National  Manpower  Institute 

Program  to  improve  collaboration 
between  education  and  business 

(B3658) 

125,000 

125,000 

National  Urban  Coalition 

Support  and  technical  assistance  to 
community  groups  involved  in  school 
finance  activities  (B3641) 

164,000 

164,000 

National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

National  youth  voter  education  pro¬ 
gram  (B3581) 

125,000 

125,000 

Native  American  Rights  Fund 

Development  of  the  National  Indian 
Law  Library  (B3531,  B3687) 

29,900 

38,000 

63,000 

4,900 

New  York,  City  University  of 

City  College — completion  of  a  book 
on  the  writing  problems  of  disadvan¬ 
taged  students  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Graduate  School  and  University 
Center — evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  Reading  is  Fundamental  pro¬ 
gram  (B3752) 

106,655 

56,655 

50,000 

New  York,  State  University  of 

Development  of  time-shortened  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  programs  (B3512, 
B3548) 

124,145 

76,835 

47,310 

Empire  State  College — development 
of  new  models  of  undergraduate  edu¬ 
cation  leading  to  external  degrees 
(B3467) 

214,280 

206,983 

7,297 

Empire  State  College — establishment 
of  a  unit  of  the  Metropolitan  Learn¬ 
ing  Center  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn  (B3743) 

127,050 

46,679 

80,371 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 

Development  of  the  Regents  External 
Degree  Program  (B3626) 

150,000 

150,000 

New  York  University 

Support  of  an  early  admissions  pro¬ 
gram  (B3595) 

70,000 

35,500 

34,500 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Training  of  early  childhood  librarians 
(B3733) 

79,000 

39,790 

39,210 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Child  development  research  and 
demonstration  program  (B3722) 

$97,258 

$97,258 

Notre  Dame,  College  of 

Establishment  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Education  Center  (B3691) 

15,000 

$15,000 

Nova  University 

Synthesizing  and  writing  about  re¬ 
search  and  development  in  early 
childhood  education  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Oakland  Unified  School  District 

Training  program  for  secondary- 
school  administrators  in  the  Bay  Area 
(B3697) 

311,000 

126,126 

184,874 

Oglala  Sioux  Community  College 

Conference  of  representatives  of  foun¬ 
dations  and  Indian  higher  education 
(B3691) 

7,500 

7,500 

Ohio  Board  of  Regents 

Study  of  the  role  of  a  predominantly 
black  university  in  the  state  system  of 
higher  education  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 

Research  on  two  labor-liberal  arts 
programs  for  union  members  (B3684) 

76,000 

76,000 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Fellowship  program  for  mature 
women  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
(B3539) 

$116,400 

50,500 

65,900 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York 

Program  evaluation  and  development 
(B3679) 

300,000 

250,000 

50,000 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund 

Support  of  its  educational  activities 
(B3556) 

60,000 

60,000 

Ramah  Navajo  High  School 

Program  development  and  communi¬ 
cations  (X3411) 

7,500 

7,500s 

Rockefeller  University 

Research  on  cultural  factors  in  the 
development  of  learning  abilities 
(B3516) 

Research  on  cultural  differences  in 
language  usage  and  school  behavior 
(B3749) 

325,000 

100,000 

100,000 

325,000 
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Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Rutgers  University 

Seminars  for  state  legislators  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Eagleton  Institute  of 
Politics  (B3521,  B3691) 

$7,227 

$161,000 

$91,727 

$76,500 

Study  of  collective  bargaining  in  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  New  Jersey  (B3716) 

31,350 

31,350 

San  Jos6  State  University 

Preparation  for  a  library  of  black  his¬ 
torical  materials  (B3590) 

199,000 

199,000 

Shimer  College 

Early  entrance  program  (B3508) 

52,000 

52,000 

Simon’s  Rock 

Development  of  a  bachelor  of  arts 
program  (B3606) 

250,000 

120,000 

130,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Program  development  (B3418) 
Fellowships  and  research  grants 

50,000 

50,000 

(B3419) 

110,000 

110,000 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Schools 

Assistance  to  predominantly  black 
colleges  (B3701) 

390,000 

60,625 

329,375 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

Southern  Project  for  Investigative 
Journalism  and  to  plan  a  process  for 
monitoring  revenue  sharing  (B3674) 
Southern  Governmental  Monitoring 

65,330 

30,665 

34,665 

Project  (B3727) 

348,300 

53,750 

294,550 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

Program  to  stimulate  reform  in 
undergraduate  education  (B3638) 

174,795 

86,795 

88,000 

Stanford  University 

Research  on  cognitive  skills  in  begin¬ 
ning  reading  and  development  of 
diagnostic  tests  (B3588) 

259,000 

127,000 

132,000 

Experimental  freshman  program  in 
liberal  education  (B3711) 

181,000 

37,750 

143,250 

Clinical  legal  training  program  in 
sex-discrimination  law  (B3730) 

263,100 

76,000 

187,100 

Evaluation  of  the  comparative  study 
of  citizenship  in  modern  democracies 
(B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates 

Research  and  public  information 
activities  (B3703) 

166,000 

83,000 

83,000 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Research  on  the  history  of  American 
education  (B3629) 

183,736 

183,736 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Temple  University 

Study  of  collective  bargaining  in 
higher  education  in  Pennsylvania 
(B3715) 

$73,528 

$73,528 

Tennessee,  University  of 

Training  and  research  in  biomedical 
sciences  for  black  college  students  and 
faculty  (B3535) 

$113,300 

88,200 

$25,100 

Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and 
Universities 

Support  of  the  University  Without 
Walls  program  (B3742) 

175,000 

56,500 

118,500 

United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc. 

Pilot  study  of  the  financial  require¬ 
ments  of  six  UNCF  institutions  in 
Texas  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Urban  Institute 

Planning  for  a  report  on  social  issues 
in  America  (B3691) 

Studies  of  relationships  between 
school  resources  and  educational  out¬ 
comes  (B3691) 

15,000 

13,000 

15,000 

13,000 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleveland 
Conference  on  regionalism  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

Washington  Research  Project 

Support  of  the  Children’s  Defense 
Fund  (B3614) 

400,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Washington,  University  of 

Research  on  Henry  Suzzallo  (B3691) 

12,000 

12,000 

Wellesley  College 

Support  of  a  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Women  in  Higher  Education  and  the 
Professions  (B3744) 

195,000 

49,200 

145,800 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education 

Support  of  the  Planning  Resources  in 
Minority  Education  program  (B3691) 

15,000 

15,000 

WGBH  Educational  Foundation 

Establishment  of  a  science  program 
group  (B3632) 

100,000 

100,000 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Research  and  training  in  the  history 
of  tropical  countries  (X3083) 

38,000 

38,000 

Women’s  Action  Alliance 

Film  and  study  guide  on  sex-role 
stereotyping  in  preschools  (B3686) 

51,500 

51,500 
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Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and  /or  purpose  during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Yale  University 

Support  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

Study  Center  (B3367) 

$60,785 

$30,000 

$30,785 

Study  of  the  relationship  between 
thought  and  language  in  young  chil¬ 
dren  (B3504,  B3754)  $247,000 

45,000 

80,330 

211,670 

Youth  Project 

Program  of  identification,  support, 
and  technical  assistance  for  projects 
involving  young  people  (B3555) 

175,000 

125,000 

50,000 

Conditional  Grant  (B3659) 

200,820 

200,820 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

Dissemination  of  results  of  Corpora¬ 
tion  grants  (X3242,  B3582) 

54,171 

23,152 

31,019 

Evaluation  of  results  of  Corporation 

grants  (B3600,  B3690)  100,000 

28,078 

49,541 

78,537 

Evaluation  of  the  Health  Education 

Program  of  the  People’s  Medical 

j  2,91 1 

Center  (X3460) 

History  of  the  Child  Development 

5,213 

/  2,302“ 

Movement  in  the  United  States 
(B3531) 

36,860 

20,000 

16,860 

Research  and  writing  on  the  chang¬ 
ing  nature  of  American  government 
(B3243) 

15,000 

15,000“ 

Study  of  independence  and  account¬ 
ability  in  the  contract  state  (X3355, 

X3433) 

15,758 

15,758 

Support  of  Carnegie  Council  on 

Children  (B3672,  B3753)  982,000 

320,000 

427,500 

874,500 

Survey  of  noncollege  youth  (B3618) 

30,000 

30,000 

Total  (United  States)  $15,022,708 

$13,964,481 

$14,475,481 

$14,511,708 

n  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
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Appropriated 

Recipient  and/or  purpose  during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

African-American  Institute 

Travel  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  scholars  and  adminis¬ 
trators  from  Africa  (B3612) 

$90,000 

$90,000 

African  Social  Studies  Programme 
Workshops  and  seminars  (X3452, 
B3724) 

SI  19,000 

10,160 

50,160 

$79,000 

Association  for  Teacher  Education  in 
Africa 

Support  (B3757) 

290,860 

54,093 

236,767 

Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland, 
University  of 

Training  and  development  activities 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  (B3550) 

296,000 

136,847 

159,153 

Ghana,  University  of 

Support  of  a  language  center  (X3358  ) 
Support  of  the  Institute  of  Journalism 
and  Communication  (B3655) 

54,279 

187,000 

131,000 

54,279 

56,000 

Guyana,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  Unit  (B3551) 

60,000 

60,000 

Harvard  University 

Completion  of  research  on  child 
development  in  collaboration  with  the 
University  of  Nairobi  (B3692) 

14,950 

14,950 

Ibadan,  University  of 

Support  of  the  International  Centre 
for  Educational  Evaluation  (B3651) 
Conference  of  heads  of  universities  in 
developing  countries  (B3602) 

240,000 

15,000 

15,000 

240,000 

Inter-University  Council  for  Higher 
Education  Overseas 

Study  of  the  Council’s  role  in  the 
development  of  universities  in  new 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth 
(B3692) 

11,750 

11,750 

Lagos,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Association  for 
Teacher  Education  in  Africa  (B3645) 

77,000 

77,000 

Makerere  University 

Program  of  research,  curriculum  re¬ 
vision,  and  staff  development  for 
primary  teacher  training  in  Uganda 
(X3450) 

172,000 

172,000 

Nairobi,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  (B3653) 

218,500 

91,500 

127,000 

Nigeria,  University  of,  Nsukka 

Support  of  a  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  and  instructional  materials  re¬ 
source  center  (X3451) 

67,300 

67,300 
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Appropriations  and  payments — Commonwealth 


Unpaid  appro- 

Paid  during 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Science  Education  Programme  for 

Africa 

Research  and  training  in  evaluation 
in  collaboration  with  the  University 
of  Ibadan  (B3552,  B3652) 

$161,469 

$12,469 

$149,000 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of 

Education  sector  review  (B3654) 

50,000 

50,000 

South  Pacific,  University  of 

Regional  educational  activities 
(B3688) 

$323,220 

99,350 

223,870 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Fellowships  for  African  educators 
(B3613) 

255,000 

20,000 

235,000 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

Evaluation  of  institutes  of  education 
in  African  universities  (B3572) 

15,667 

12,653 

3,014 

Consultant  to  the  University  of  Iba¬ 
dan  on  science  teaching  (B3692) 

2,500 

2,500 

Consultant  to  the  University  of  Sierra 
Leone  for  the  education  sector  review 

(B3602) 

8,691 

8,691 

Exploration  of  possible  activities  in 
the  Pacific/Asian  area  (B3692) 

15,000 

15,000 

Travel  grant  (X3310)b 

5,800 

\  425 
}  5,375£ 

Total  (Commonwealth) 

$777,280 

$1,983,866 

$1,026,063 

$1,735,083 

a  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 


b  Commonwealth  Program  Travel  Grants  Data: 


Unpaid 
appro¬ 
priations 
at  beginning 
of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Not 

Needed 

Unpaid 
appro¬ 
priations 
at  end 
of  year 

General  Travel  Grant  Funds: 

Unpaid  at  beginning  of  year 

$5,400 

$25 

$5,375 

Individual  Grant: 

Kooy,  Marcelle 

400 

400 

$5,800 

$425 

$5,375 
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Adjustments  of  appropriations  ( United  States) 


Not  required:  written  off  ( listed  above )  $40,844 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1931-32  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  ( B915 )  104 

1962-63  Northwestern  University  ( B3137 )  2,487 

1964-65  University  of  North  Carolina  ( B3231 )  97,258 

1964-65  San  Francisco  State  College  (X.3087)  6 

1966- 67  National  Indian  Youth  Council  ( X3241 )  558 

1967- 68  Cornell  University  ( X3256 )  176 

1967-68  Yale  University  ( X3243 )  2,148 

1969-70  Duke  University  (X3386)  26 

1969- 70  Smithsonian  Institution  ( X3386 )  4,191 

1970- 71  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges  ( X3411 )  434 

1970-71  California  State  Colleges  ( X3411 )  63 

1970-71  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  ( B3458 )  2,181 

1970-71  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ( B3459 )  34,453 

1970-71  Princeton  University  ( X3420 )  422 

1970- 71  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University  (X3423)  7,871 

1971- 72  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  ( B3544)  9,786 

1971- 72  Radcliffe  College  ( X3460 )  1,842 

1972- 73  Georgetown  University  ( B3601 )  6 

1972-73  University  of  Illinois  ( B3601 )  3,709 

1972-73  Marlboro  College  ( B3601 )  1,802 

1972-73  Mills  College  (B3601)  5,875 


$216,242 


Adjustments  of  appropriations  ( Commonwealth ) 


Not  required:  written  off  ( listed  above )  $5,375 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1968-69  University  of  Sierra  Leone  ( X3301 )  710 

1970-71  African-American  Institute  ( X3310 )  110 


$6,195 
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Addresses  of  grant  recipients 


Grant  Recipients — United  States 

Advisory  for  Open  Education 

90  Sherman  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02140 


American  Council  on  Education 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nationa  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Alabama  Center  for  Higher  Education 

2121  Eighth  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 

Alabama,  University  of 

University,  Alabama  35486 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99504 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

165  Allandale  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02130 

American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Association  of  University 
Professors 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Bar  Association  Fund  for 
Public  Education 

1155  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

345  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


American  Indian  Lawyer  Training 
Project,  Inc. 

1035  30th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

American  Sociological  Association 

1722  N  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Amherst  College 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

Appalachian  State  University 

Boone,  North  Carolina  28607 

Arkansas,  University  of,  Little  Rock 

33rd  and  University  Avenue 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72204 

Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc. 

296  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

1818  R  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Atlanta  University  Center 

360  Westview  Drive,  S.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30310 
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Beth  Israel  Hospital 

330  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

Boston  University 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Brookline,  Public  Schools  of 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  California  94720 

California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

California,  University  of,  Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz,  California  95060 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 

437  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

1530  P  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Schenley  Park 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18104 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences 

202  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard 
Stanford,  California  94305 

Center  for  New  Schools 

431  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Center  for  Open  Learning  and  Teaching, 
Inc. 

178  Tamalpais  Road 
Berkeley,  California  94708 


Center  for  Research  Libraries 

5721  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 

123  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law 

Post  Office  Box  19367 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Chatham  College 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15232 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center 

300  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Circle,  Inc. 

90  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures 

4722  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 

Citizens’  Research  Foundation 

245  Nassau  Street 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Claremont  Colleges 

Claremont,  California  91711 

Claremont  University  Center 

Harper-East 

Claremont,  California  91715 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Colorado,  University  of,  Medical  Center 

4200  East  Ninth  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80220 

Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation 

1603  Orrington  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art 

Cooper  Square 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 
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Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children, 
Inc. 

1841  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

Crystal  City  Independent  School  District 

805  East  Crockett  Street 
Crystal  City,  Texas  78839 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
Council  of  America,  Inc. 

1012  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Denver  Health  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

West  Sixth  Avenue  and  Cherokee 
Denver,  Colorado  80204 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc. 

1828  L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Earl  Warren  Legal  Training  Program, 
Inc. 

10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education 

1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Education  Development  Center 

55  Chapel  Street 

Newton,  Massachusetts  02160 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation 

304  West  58th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Educational  Change,  Inc. 

Change  Magazine 
NBW  Tower 

New  Rochelle,  New  York  10801 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Experiential  Systems,  Inc. 

115  Spring  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10012 

Family  Service  Association  of  Nassau 
County 

286  Old  Country  Road 
Mineola,  New  York  11501 


Florida,  University  of 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

Foundation  Center 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Franconia  College 

Franconia,  New  Hampshire  03580 

Genesee  Hospital 

224  Alexander  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14607 

Georgetown  University 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Hall 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation 

125  North  Huron  Street 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197 

Illinois,  University  of 

Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

Institute  of  Collective  Bargaining  and 
Group  Relations,  Inc. 

49  East  68th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education 

2001  S  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Institute  of  Public  Administration 

55  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

Interuniversity  Communications  Council, 
Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  364,  Rosedale  Road 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 

Knox  College 

Galesburg,  Illinois  61401 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 
Council 

22  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  1001 

Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc. 

1936  San  Marco  Boulevard 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32207 
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Legal  Aid  Society- 

11  Park  Place 

New  York,  New  York  10007 

Lone  Mountain  College 

2800  Turk  Boulevard 

San  Francisco,  California  94118 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Meharry  Medical  College 

1005  18th  Avenue  North 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37208 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center, 
Inc. 

60  East  86th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund 

145  Ninth  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

Michigan,  University  of 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

Mills  College 

Oakland,  California  94613 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

South  Hadley,  Massachusetts  01075 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc. 

10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 

1790  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Nairobi  College,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  278 

Palo  Alto,  California  94301 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20418 

National  Association  for  Foreign  Student 
Affairs 

1860  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 


National  Coalition  for  Research  on 
Women’s  Education  and  Development 

c/o  The  Radcliffe  Institute 
3  James  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

National  Council  of  Organizations  for 
Children  and  Youth 

1910  K  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting 

15  West  51st  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10020 

National  Manpower  Institute 

1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

National  Urban  Coalition 

2100  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

55  East  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Native  American  Rights  Fund 

1506  Broadway 
Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

New  York,  City  University  of 

1)  City  College 

Convent  Avenue  and  138th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10031 

2)  Graduate  School  and  University  Center 
33  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

New  York,  State  University  of 

Albany,  New  York  12201 

Empire  State  College 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  12866 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 

Albany,  New  York  12224 

New  York  University 

Washington  Square 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27707 
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North  Carolina,  University  of, 

Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514 

Notre  Dame,  College  of 

Belmont,  California  94002 

Nova  University 

College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Oakland  Unified  School  District 

1025  Second  Avenue 
Oakland,  California  94606 

Oglala  Sioux  Community  College 

Post  Office  Box  426 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  57770 

Ohio  Board  of  Regents 

88  East  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York 

333  Jay  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund 

815  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10009 

Ramah  Navajo  High  School 

Post  Office  Box  248 
Ramah,  New  Mexico  87321 

Rockefeller  University 

York  Avenue  and  66th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 

San  Josd  State  University 

California  State  University  Foundation 
San  Jose,  California  95114 

Shimer  College 

Mount  Carroll,  Illinois  61053 

Simon’s  Rock 

Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts  01230 


Social  Science  Research  Council 

605  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools 

795  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

52  Fairlie  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

130  Sixth  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30313 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  California  94305 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates 

732  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Temple  University 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19122 

Tennessee,  University  of 

Administration  Building 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  37916 

Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and 
Universities 

Antioch  College 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387 

United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc. 

55  East  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Urban  Institute 

2100  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleveland 

2060  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

Washington  Research  Project 

1763  R  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Washington,  University  of 

Seattle,  Washington  98105 

Wellesley  College 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 
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Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education 

Post  Office  Drawer  P 
Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

WGBH  Educational  Foundation 

125  Western  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02134 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 


Women’s  Action  Alliance 

370  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06250 

Youth  Project 

1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20007 


Grant  Recipients — Commonwealth 

African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

African  Social  Studies  Programme 

Post  Office  Box  44777 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Association  for  Teacher  Education  in 
Africa 

Post  Office  Box  45869 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland, 
University  of 

Roma,  Lesotho 
Southern  Africa 

Ghana,  University  of 

Legon,  Accra 
Ghana 

Guyana,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  841 
Georgetown,  Guyana 

Harvard  University 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Ibadan,  University  of 

Ibadan,  Nigeria 


Inter-University  Council  for  Higher 
Education  Overseas 

90-91  Tottenham  Court  Road 
London  WIP  ODT  England 

Lagos,  University  of 

Lagos,  Nigeria 

Makerere  University,  Kampala 

Post  Office  Box  7062 
Kampala,  Uganda 

Nairobi,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  30197 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Nigeria,  University  of,  Nsukka 

Nsukka,  Nigeria 

Science  Foundation  Programme  for  Africa 

Post  Office  Box  M.  188 
Accra,  Ghana 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of 

Private  Mail  Bag,  Tower  Hill 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

South  Pacific,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  1168 
Suva,  Fiji 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 
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Grants — United  States 

African-American  Institute  50 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  51 
American  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors  26 

American  Council  on  Education  19,  26 
American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Project 
47 

Amherst  College  27 

Arkansas,  University  of,  at  Little  Rock  43 
Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc.  39 
Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Colleges  31 
Atlanta  University  Center  22 

Boston  College  35 
Boston  University  28 
Brookings  Institution  34 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley  33,  44 
California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles  37,  41 
California,  University  of,  Santa  Cruz  22 
Carnegie  Council  on  Children  40 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  28 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  29 
Cedar  Crest  College  25 
Center  for  New  Schools  37 
Center  for  Open  Learning  and  Teaching, 
Inc.  38 

Chatham  College  27 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Boston 
45 

Citizens  Research  Loundation  48 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  21,  31 


Columbia  University  51 
Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  52 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art  29 
Council  on  Loundations,  Inc.  52 


Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council 
41 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc.  51 


Earl  Warren  Legal  Training  Program,  Inc. 

21 

Education  Development  Center  36 
Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  51 
Educational  Change,  Inc.  32 
Educational  Testing  Service  18 
Empire  State  College  19 
Experiential  Systems,  Inc.  38 


Family  Service  Association  of  Nassau 
County  42 

Franconia  College  28 


Harvard  University  20,  21,  25,  34,  35,  42, 
45,  54 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.  43 


Institute  for  Collective  Bargaining  and 
Group  Relations  30 

Institute  of  Public  Administration  48 
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Interuniversity  Communications  Council, 
Inc.  32 

Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc.  44 
Legal  Aid  Society  48 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  34 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center  49 
Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Fund  47 
Michigan,  University  of  25 
Mills  College  26 
Mount  Holyoke  College  27 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund  33 
Nairobi  College  33 

National  Association  for  Foreign  Student 
Affairs  31 

National  Council  of  Organizations  for  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth  40 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  47 
New  York,  City  College  of  the  City  Univer¬ 
sity  of  24 

New  York,  Graduate  School  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Center  of  the  University  of  New  York 
39 

New  York,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  29 
North  Carolina  Central  University  44 
Notre  Dame,  College  of  32 
Nova  University  45 


Oakland  Unified  School  District  37 
Oglala  Sioux  Community  College  23 
Ohio  Board  of  Regents  31 

Pennsylvania,  University  of  20 

Rockefeller  University  36 
Rutgers  University  30,  49 

South  Pacific,  University  of  the  53 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  22 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.  46 
Stanford  University  24,  27,  49 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  46 
Temple  University  30 

Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and 
Universities  19 

United  Negro  College  Fund  23 

Urban  Institute  34,  50 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleveland  50 

Washington,  University  of  52 
Wellesley  College  24 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education  23 

Women’s  Action  Alliance  41 
Yale  University  42 


Grants — Commonwealth  Program 

African  Social  Studies  Programme  54 
Association  for  Teacher  Education  in  Africa 
53 

Harvard  University  54 


Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Overseas  54 
South  Pacific,  University  of  53 
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Annual  Report  for  1914 


The  Carnegie  philanthropies 


Andrew  Carnegie  set  out  to  give  away  $300  million.  He  gave  away  $311  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  English-speaking  world  helped  to  make  his 
idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  people’s  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2,509  libraries 
were  built  with  Carnegie  funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh 
brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  community  in  which  he 
had  made  his  fortune.  From  experience  he  knew  the  importance  of  science  applied  to 
commerce  and  industry,  and  he  provided  for  technical  training  through  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  he 
helped  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through  providing  facilities  for  basic 
research  in  science. 

Mr.  Carnegie  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  assist 
needy  students  and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine,  and  the  humanities. 
For  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
he  set  up  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  teachers,  and  also  to  promote 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  war,  he  established 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  And  to  recognize  heroism  in  the 
peaceful  walks  of  life  as  being  as  worthy  as  valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards 
for  acts  of  heroism.  In  contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at 
The  Hague,  the  Pan  American  Union  building  in  Washington,  and  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he  further  expressed  his  belief  in  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  1911,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of  the  world’s  great 
fortunes,  Mr.  Carnegie  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  separate 
foundation  as  large  as  all  his  other  trusts  combined,  to  carry  on  his  spirit  and  system 
of  giving.  The  terms  of  this  trust  are  broad:  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Corporation  was  the  culmination  of  his  program 
of  giving. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees.  Each  is  independently 
managed,  with  the  exception  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  shares  offices  with  Carnegie  Corporation  and  has  the  same  corporate 
officers. 


The  following  statements  are  set  forth  in  accordance  with  section  6056  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code,  pursuant  to  which  this  annual  report  has 
been  prepared: 

•  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (employer  identification  number  13-1628151) 
is  a  private  foundation  within  the  meaning  of  section  509(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

•  The  names  and  respective  business  addresses  of  the  “foundation  managers”  of 
the  Corporation  are  set  forth  in  the  front  section  of  this  annual  report. 

•  No  person  who  is  a  “foundation  manager”  with  respect  to  the  Corporation  has 
made  any  contribution  to  the  Corporation  in  any  taxable  year. 

•  At  no  time  during  the  year  did  the  Corporation  (together  with  other  “dis¬ 
qualified  persons”)  own  more  than  2  percent  of  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or 
corresponding  interests  in  partnerships  or  other  entities. 

•  Pursuant  to  section  6104(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  notice  has  been 
published  that  this  annual  report  is  available  for  public  inspection  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  Corporation.  A  copy  of  this  report  has  been  furnished  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


February  18,  1975 


Alan  Pifer,  President 
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